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VESTIGES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF CREATION.* 


Here is a book, full of the compact and well defined results of 
thought—a book calculated to make us all think, to teach us how, 
and te reward us well for thinking. Here is a book from which we 
may learn what the difference is between a theory and a science, be- 
tween the contrivances of men as to how God ought to work to make 
worlds and their inhabitants, and the revelations of the laws by which 
he does work, which are deducible from a patient study of nature; 
and from collating intelligently facts within the reach of every man’s 
observation. ‘The cosmogonies of former times, have been formed 
mostly by ingenious amplifications upon single ideas; as Burnet 
made his theory, for example, referring every thing to the deluge; 
and Buffon his, to show how the whole planetary system might have 
been struck out of the sun by a comet. Burnet begins with a green 
round world, all pasture land and ornamental groves, no mountains, 
no deserts, the rocks are all under ground, the sand is all in the sea, 
and gentle rivers are flowing through verdant landscapes in most 
monotonous felicity of climate, from the rising to the setting of the 
sun. But sin brings in the deluge; the foundations of the great deep 
are broken up to pour out water, and thus the strata are deranged, the 
rocks protruded, and the mountains up-heaved. The water over- 
spreads them all, and thus shells are deposited in their tops ; and then 
the world remains as we see it now, and.we have no occasion to in- 
quire further into the matter. Such a theory as this begins and ends in 
its inventor’s brain; the discoveries of after times cannot be attached to 
it; the sciences known in its own time have nothing to do with it. 
Two facts alone furnish the ground work for these two thick octavo 
volumes—the existence of disturbed strata, inclined or vertical in and 
about high mountains, and the existence of sea shells inland. And 
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nothing probably would have seemed to the writer more absurd than 
the idea that anatomy and chemistry, astronomy, geology and optics, 
could have been examined to any purpose to aid investigations rela- 
ting to the past history of the globe. Buffon’s starting point is the 
idea of internal heat, whence he infers that the earth was once a 
fused mass; and having gone thus far by a lucky guess in some 
accordance with what later discoveries render probable, he branches 
off into the regions of imagination upon his comet, and strikes out the 
marvellous creation we have alluded to, at one blow from the body of 
the sun. His speculations, like those of Burnet, are extremely inge- 
nious and amusing ; they are recommended by great grace of style, 
and bolstered up with all the learning men possessed in his day; but 
they were sadly premature. Man is not that sort of spy upon the 
works of his Creator that he can start with a single clue of truth 
and thread the whole labyrinth; he is not put here to enjoy the ines- 
timable gift of knowledge and that inspiriting adoration which grows 
with it, upon such tame and easy conditions. Nature will answer 
him, but she must first be interrogated; and each answer is a part of 
her immensity ; but no one is a key to the whole. Our ancestral 
philosophers were constantly fancying that this or that fact was such 
a key; and so having this, it was much easier to sit down witha 
pipe in an easy chair, and design cosmogonies in the smoke, than it 
is to give a life up to labor and research, with Hunter, Herschel, Fara- 
day, or Agassiz. These men go on accumulating ever new facts, 
which are the solid material for the only true temple of knowledge. 
They build no theories for the universe out of the partial views which 
any one path may supply; but they pursue their paths as far as may 
be, to the very end; and all that they do supply they record. The 
mass of knowledge thus obtained has now become enormous; and if 
it be harmonious, if a system can now be framed, into which all these 
facts enter naturally, and in which each one supports and is supported 
by the rest, then the mind of man has made a step forward, and one 
from which it can never step back--it has raised itself nearer to its 
Creator, and has brought itself into a higher and truer communion 
with Him through a better appreciation of His works. 

The book before us, written we believe by Sir Richard Vivian, ap- 
pears to us to mark such a step, and to be significative of the com- 
mencement of a new era in human thought. Its publication and 
diffusion must have some immediate effects of importance, too, on mat- 
ters which are not necessarily, and which ought not to be at all con- 
nected with its subject. But it is not to be denied, that this thing is 
viewed by many with unfriendly eyes in a religious light; thowzh 
to such, one might suppose the very name of Sir Richard Vivian, if 
they know what he is, ought to afford some assurance of security. 
He has always been noted as the champion of the church, an able, 
effective, and disinterested champion, and one most unlikely of all 
men to mar his own work, by lending himself on any consideration 
to any attack upon her foundations. But setting names aside and 
arriving at things, we must confess that the iron garb of doctrinal 
orthodoxy has long been pinching the growing limbs of knowledge, 
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and that the indispensable necessity has long been foreseen of allow- 
ing men some license of interpretation in their commentaries on the 
narrative, or historical circumstances of Scripture. It has become 
indispensable to establish a distinction between things material to the 
leading and acceptable life before God, and things immaterial ; and to 
confess that some threads of the latter sort are interwoven in the great 
web of Scripture. Where such threads are, it is manifest that no 
miraculous infallibility would be expected to attach to them; mira- 
cles have never been Javished for insignificant ends, and there is proof 
enough that details of fact must in many instances be referred only 
to the human authority of their writers. It is said, for example, in 
one account of St. Paul’s conversion, that they who were with him 
saw the light shine, but heard not the voice that spoke to him; in 
another, that they heard the voice but did not see the light. Is this 
of any consequence? and what sort of a friend to Christianity would 
he be, who should deny the existence of this discrepancy, or attempt 
to reconcile it, or slur it over and endeavor to conceal it? Supersti- 
tious obstinacy on these subjects can only do mischief, and, after all, 
the questions every informed man is now asking cannot be evaded, they 
must be met frankly, and those whose high duty it is to guard and 
expound the truth, should come forth and meet them boldly. The 
history of the creation, as given by Moses, must be set down with the 
parable of the sower, or of the wise and foolish virgins, not as literal 
truths, but as vehicles of truth. The letter killeth; if enforced to 
the letter it will kill faith; but the spirit giveth life, and not life only 
but liberty. 

There are then vestiges of the Natural History of the Creation, ves- 
tiges ascertainable by man’s knowledge, tangible by his hands, palpa- 
ble to his senses, and provable by all the tests to which his mind is 
capable of subjecting truth. Facts are first diligently collected, and 
the labors of persevering men in many departments go on long and 
silently, without perceivable tendency to any result. Ask each inqui- 
rer whither his researches tend, and he cannot answer you ; he knows 
no more of the end, than the coral worm knows of future palm trees 
which shall bloom when the island is perfect, of which he is aiding 
the construction. But multiplied minor truths will bring out greater 
ones ; their coalescence produces light and gives forth a voice—a voice 
of that instruct ve harmony by the perfectness of which among them- 
selves, all truths are recognized and identified. 

When the hieroglyphics of ancient Egypt were yet a preblem 
among the learned, there was an inscription on Pompey’s pillar, which 
especially excited their curiosity, and eventually gratified it. It was 
written in hieroglyphics, and under it were rows of points, little holes 
drilled in the stone with manifest design and order, but now with no 
conceivable signification. Much discussion was carried on as to the 
meaning of these points, and at last some English doctor suggested 
that they might have served to fix in the stone the ends of wires which 
had constituted an inscription in writing. Lines were then drawn from 
point to point, and behold there stood out a Greek inscription, a trans- 
Jation of the hieroglyphics, and a clue to many more translations. 
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Such points as these are the facts which observers set down from 
age to age; such lines of connection and intelligence are drawn 
among them by the singular book now before us. One set of men 
pursue observations with the telescope, and continue them far beyond 
the bounds of any utility or conclusion to be imagined or set down 
before-hand. They arrange and classify stars and constellations, they 
speculate about the milky way, and they examine nebuli, those cu- 
rious cloudlets which in many places seem as permanent as stars. 
From nebule they pass to nebulous stars,—stars with a burry cloud 
about them, seeming to be more or less advanced, and some almost 
perfected, in a process of clearing up and concentration. Coming 
home to our own system, we are to consider of Saturn’s rings, of the 
quadruple planet Vesta, and of the regulated distances of our planets 
from the Sun, of their densities diminishing with distance, and their 
orbits regulated according to it also, by a proportional and intelligible 
law. Examining our own earth, we find evidence in what it is, of 
what it has been; we find it in a connection with the moon, analo- 
gous exactly to that of the planets with the sun; we find in its 
existing internal heat, in the nature of its original granite, in the 
traces of its earliest changes and convulsions, so many circumstances 
apparently independent of each other, but all destined to be made parts 
of a chain of reasoning, whose truth, when they all concur in sus- 
taining it, must be deemed to be absolutely demonstrated. 

Those nebule are the raw materials of worlds. They are the form 
in which the work of the Creator is first made visible to His crea- 
tures,—they are the apportioned masses upon which his laws are doing 
their appointed work, separating them eventually into firmaments, 
suns and planets, seas and shores. The matter of a planetary sys- 
tem exists in each of them, distributed in a gaseous form through the 
destined space of which its outmost orbs shall by and by describe the 
circumference. In an ordained process of condensation, the material 
of these outmost orbs, detaches itself in the form of a ring, which 
ring continues to revolve round the centre of the whole mass, with 
the velocity impressed by the original revolution of that mass, and 
proportionate exactly to that which shall be given to each subsequent 
interior ring as it is successively detached, and to that which shall 
be at last retained by the central sun. These rings break up and 
form spheres, and some of these spheres by a process strictly analo- 
gous to the first one, detach their rings, which again break up to form 
satellites, which again revolve round them as they do round the 
sun. Saturn has two rings not yet broken up; and Vesta in its 
original breaking up has formed four spheres, which revolve at the 
due mean distance round the sun. These planets are detached at 
regulated distances from the centre, and by virtue of a perfectly 
definite law, insomuch that men knew before the fractional planet 
Vesta was discovered, that there ought to be a planet in that place, 
and it was by searching specifically for it by the guidance of that 
knowledge that they found it. 

The great immediate agent by which these nebule are sustained 
in the gaseous form, and by whose withdrawal they have been allowed 
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to condense and develope their material, was undoubtedly heat. 
There was heat enough once in our system to keep the sun and all 
the planets in a state of vapour, and then they all formed one mass, 
occupying a space now bounded apparently by the orbit of Uranus. 
What has become of that heat now, none can tell. Perhaps it exists 
as light or electricity; perhaps the substance of all nature when 
united, formed a whole, possessing greater fusibility, requiring much 
less heat even to vaporize it, than we imagine now, from the con- 
sideration of its elements. Withdrawn, however, or changed, or 
otherwise employed it certainly was; and the first consequence was 
the formation of Uranus, which again formed its own satellites by 
further condensation. And the revolution of Uranus round the sun 
is performed now with a velocity exactly proportionate to that of the 
sun round its axis, a movement exactly equal to what would be given 
to a pendulum equal to a radius of the sun’s circumference, if it were 
extended to the orbit of Uranus. The same rule applies successively 
to each of the interior planets, and this consideration, enforced by 
their all moving in the same plane, and in the same direction, is the 
first great proof of the nebulous theory of the creation. By the light 
of this theory we look upon simple nebule, incipient nuclei, burry 
half formed stars, and perfect suns and systems, as diverse stages of 
the same work, existing together before our eyes for our instruction. 
We look on them with the author of this book, as we look on an 
infant, a boy and a man, as specimens of the same creature of differ- 
ent ages; and we are not at all disposed to doubt their being so, be- 
cause of our not having, with our own eyes, followed any individual 
of them from his birth to the present point of his existence. 

Examining our own orb, we find it presenting all the phenomena 
required to verify its having been once in a state of fusion. Its flat- 
tened poles and raised equator give exactly the form which can be 
mathematically demonstrated to be due to a fused and rolling sphere, 
a form explainable absolutely only onsuch a supposition. It contains in 
itself an internal heat, increasing as we penetrate deeper, which leads 
us to suppose fusion may yet exist at no very great depth within; and 
the geological traces of high temperatures of climate having once 
existed all over the globe, are a further proof of a process of con- 
tinued cooling having gone on long after the first exterior solidifica- 
tion. That first solidification seems to have produced a shell of 
granite, bare, barren, uniform and lifeless. Convulsions of the burn- 
ing mass beneath it broke it up from time to time, strata were de- 
ranged, elevated and depressed, mountains were upheaved, and abysses 
opened, into which water poured to form seas, when steam ceased 
and water became possible. All the elements probably acted then 
with a violence now unknown and unimagined, producing, as a first 
creat effect, a disintegration of some portion of the granite and of the 
igneous rocks that had burst through it, to form soil and afford sup- 
port for life. 

But we should pause a moment here to consider this step from fusion 
to solidity ; this first incrustation of our globe with that granity film 
which has since cooled and thickened to a safe footing for man and 
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beast, and a theatre for the development of the wonderful capacities 
of humanity. In the beginning it was otherwise ; it rested on a fiery 
mass to which its slowly increasing thickness opposed for a long course 
of ages but an inadequate resistance ; and the traces are yet visible of 
the grand and terrible extent of the fissuers that were rent in it, and of 
the molten torrents that issued through them.—How vast were the 
mountains thus formed, how deep the abysses, we can only guess and 
that faintly ; they exceeded probably all we can imagine. But science 
has proofs that the oceans of a period:so much later as that of the de- 
position of water, were at least a hundred miles in depth, and these 
proofs afford a presumption of depths even greater than they prove. 
Water came down from the atmosphere at last, when there were basins 
for it cooled to 212° of fahrenheit ; oceans thus, all but boiling, filled 
up these mighty chasms, and deposited in them by degrees rocks 
formed of the many substances these high heats and violent agitations 
had enabled them to keep in mixture and solution. These depositions 
are the metamorphic rocks, the first of aqueous origin, but proved to 
be such by their stratified structure and all the circumstances of their 
extent and position. These rocks in some cases were a hundred miles 
in thickness ; and there was a volcanic agency under them powerful 
enough to heave this vast mass upward to a position so nearly vertical 
that its broken edges bear manifest witness of its former depth. All 
its materials are taken from the primeval granite ; mica, silica, quartz, 
and hornblende, four products of igneous crystallization, were the 
only solids that had yet appeared upon the earth 

But life was next to come, and to support life, another material 
which is its base and main stay, but of which, in the earliest forma- 
tions, there are no traces—carbon.—Carbonate of lime, limestone in 
other words, is found in the next series of rocks ; and these limestone 
beds are probably the earliest evidence now existing of any living 
creatures or their works upon our planet. Plausible analogies have 
led learned men to conclude that these limestone beds have once been 
coral reefs, which heat and pressure have reduced to their present 
form obliterating the signs of their first organization. Life began pro- 
bably with the humblest shape of worm or insect; perhaps a mere 
globule, which again perhaps took ages and generations to develope 
and improve itself to the visible shape and to the powers of a coral 
worm, and to take from the hot seas the material there held in solu- 
tion for its vast and curious labors. All this is only somewhat proba- 
ble and well sustained conjecture; and these hypothetic coral worms, 
like the great men who lived before Agamemnon, must lack a more 
distinct commemoration, though, unlike the heroes, they have left a 
grave and a monument. But when animal remains do appear in un- 
questionable shape the coral worm is among the first of them, accom- 
panied by several other humble worms and inferior shell fish, all of 
them marine, and all of them referred by naturalists to classes fitted 
for torrid climates. The internal heat was still probably felt all over 
the surface of the earth; and the shrinking sun had perhaps not yet 
got within the present orbit of Venus, and was producing an effect 
here proportioned to its less distance, and to its still enormous mass. 
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Certain it is that all the earth was torrid, and for the benefit of those 
who have not studied let me say that the characteristics of animals 
and plants have been so well studied and ascertained, as that even of 
‘ extinct races it may be stated with certainty in what climates they 

were fitted to exist. All the traces of these early times agree, then, in 
proving a high temperature throughout the earth; and the signs of 
later times show a gradual diminution of this temperature down, nearly 
or quite, to the enfrance of man upon the scene. 

Imbedded then in the rocks, whose invariable order in the strata un- 
equivocally marks their relative ages, are found the remains of a thou- 
sands races of creatures that once had life. Marine worms, and the 
humblest species of crustacea, or pulpy shell fish, creatures whose or- 
ganization seems scarcely yet worthy of the name, were yet the 
highest, probably, that could live in the then condition of the world. 
The world was still undergoing its rough hewing ; and if the rough- 
est was over, yet the convulsions of nature, the great operations of 
the elements, though gradually diminishing as they have been ever 
since its violence, were incompatible with the existence of any deli- 
cate structure of any living organism. Probably there may at periods 
have been no dry land ; or if there was any there was no atmosphere 
which any land animal would breathe. ‘The air seems to have been 
charged with that carbon, which we have hitherto missed among the 
solids, in the shape of carbonic acid gas, a conjecture to which much 
countenance is given by the rank and mighty vegetation which seems 
to have taken place as soon asa soil was formed. But the marine 
crustacea were first developed slowly into fishes by curious grada- 
tions, these fishes by equally gradual change in later formations pass 
into reptiles, and birds and the higher orders of animals come forth in 
the same manner by degrees, each advancing species appearing to be 
more modern, down to man. And this gradation is observed not only 
in the great classes, but in the families and tribes; the meaner and 
fiercer fish for instance, the tribes allied to sharks and sturgeons ap- 
pear more ancient ; and those of more perfect structure less so. So it 
is with animals, the marsopial tribes, cousins of the kangaroo and 
opossum are the first mammalia that appear; and in Australia they 
were the highest that had appeared when that continent was dis- 
covered. And its chaotic and almgst uninhabitable condition, coupled 
with the character of its animals lead to the conjecture that it is an 
unfinished continent in which peradventure many and mighty physical 
changes and modifications are yet in the course of nature to take 
place. 

It is not a mere fancy of naturalists, be it observed, by which God’s 
creatures are classed as higher and lower, inferior and superior, nor is 
there anything arbitrary in the assignment of their places in this clas- 
sification. Anatomy comes in to the aid of these inquiries with vol- 
umes of curious evidence; first exhibiting in the structures of the 
brain and vital organs, more delicate and complex organization in the 
higher and a gradual descent towards the lower and to the lowest; 
and then bringing in, in the earliest stages of individual life, the direct 
proof, that the passage from simple to complex is established by na- 
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ture herself asa progress and an advance. The embryo of the highest 
creature begins with the organism of the lowest; the unborn infant 
has a brain and a heart at one time, of an avertebrated animal; it 
takes next those of an osseous fish, and passes on to the resemblances 
of a turtle, a bird, an opossum, a monkey anda man. Each indivi- 
dual is thus an epitome of the creation—each individual has passed 
through the changes in a few short months, which animal life has un- 
dergone on all this planet, in the course of, perhaps, a thousand cen- 
turies. And as in the individual each successive form is certainly de- 
veloped out of the preceding, so probably is it also in the races. Many 
are the concurring arguments which give support to this idea, and the 
strongest of all is the existence in inferior animals of rudiments of 
organs only possessed in an useful development by the classes next 
above them. The serpent has the rudiments of feet; not serving him 
for any use, but serving us to see that before there were reptiles with 
feet, feet were foreordained and in preparation. ‘The avertebrated ani- 
mals have some of them sketches of vertebre, designs, plans as it 
were, sketched only in them, but executed in those that came after 
them. Other instances might be given and might be multiplied, but 
we are seeking now only to indicate things of which the student 
must look elsewhere for the proofs. It seems as if there had been 
contained in the original worms or globular infusoria of the original 
boiling seas the germs, the actual organized rudiments and beginnings 
from which, by mere progress of nature, and by a single law of devel- 
opment, has come forth all that we are, and shall come all that our 
successors may be. 

Our world, indeed our solar system, is probably young among the 
systems. There are analogies, giant analogies which the mind of man 
almost trembles to grasp, but which lead us forcibly toward this con- 
clusion, and indeed we may be said to know now that our earth is 
younger than Uranus, Saturn and Jupiter, though older than Venus 
and Mercury. Younger than those first it is, by the difference of one of 
those astronomical periods of time in which the lapse of a thousand 
generations of men would go for nothing; and their inhabitants are 
probably before us and beyond us in their progress by the same diffe- 
rence. God’s works are all analogous, what we find in one we find 
repeated in all, his simplicity, singleness and unity of law and action 
are so manifest, as to be read even by us, his humble creatures. What 
is done on this earth, is probably the reflection, therefore, of what is 
done in other planets; and there is every reason to suppose that the 
same elements are at work there,—the same gravitation, electricity, 
light, caloric and magnetism,—the same chemical affinities acting on 
the same or similar gases, liquids, minerals and metals. ‘The same law 
prevails there doubtless of progress and development, and if so, those 
older orbs, as I have said, must be now at points beyond us, and in 
conditions to us utterly inconceivable. But if our system be indeed 
yet young; if it be hardly past its infancy; if our sun as some ap- 
pearances indicate has hardly yet taken his final shape and gathered 
up his garments to run his course, then think again of what yet may 
be before us. We may have an astronomical lifetime yet to come, and 
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it may be deemed to be a perpetual progress of maturity with no old 
age or decay. Old age and decay occur to individual creatures, but 
there is no proof that they attach to races. Races have disappeared, 
hundreds and thousands of them ; but they have invariably made way 
for something better—there are no steps discoverable backward. In 
this lifetime, then, the expression of whose duration might be beyond 
our intellect if it were put before us, what is this world to see? It 
has always produced new creatures; it will therefore produce more. 
They have always been of higher orders at each successive appear- 
ance, they will always be successively higher still. Man may pass 
away, his destiny may be brief, his end and judgment near; but out of 
him must be first developed that higher creature which shall succeed 
hjm, as he has succeeded the unsightly ape and mischievous monkey. 
His high capacities which now measure and appreciate the universe, 
lay once undeveloped but designed, in the earliest imperceptible insect ; 
and in him now perhaps lie, in the same embryo state, capacities which 
shall be to his, as his are to the coral worm and annelid. Such is the 
theory of progress, the idea of the law of development, and I would 
not willingly exchange my faith in it for his, who thinks there is no 
progress, or that there shall be no further development. Itis much to 
the stupid pride of some prejudiced people, that the Creator should 
have labored to produce our race with hands, should literally have set 
up at first a pasty image, dust mixed with water, like a sculptor mod- 
delling in clay, rather than that the eternal obedience of nature to his 
once spoken word should have brought us forth as by a law. It is 
much to have been thus formed directly out of dust, inorganic and 
senseless dust, rather than out of that which his touch had already 
honored, which the breath of life had already tempered and ennobled. 
It is shameful to be descended from actual ancestral monkeys, nay 
farther back from reptiles, and farther still from worms; yet this long 
genealogy has this unique distinction, that every stage of it has been 
a progress, every step a natural and infallible rise. 

In the beginning, the earth, nay, the planetary system, was without 
form and void, there was no sun, nor centre of light, no days but geo- 
logic periods. One of these periods may be supposed to be marked 
by the appearance of a luminous nucleus to our nebule, and another 
the next which concerned our earth, by the throwing off Vesta’s ring as 
a firmament, and the separation of its fluids from ours. The next 
great change presents us a world all drowned in waters, till God’s 
decreed time came, and they were gathered into seas to let the dry 
land appear. ‘The moon broke up from a cloudy circle and took shape 
as a spherical and luminous satellite; the sun whose mass had hith-- 
erto embraced us, was withdrawn to the orbit of Venus, and was 
shining on half our globe at once, leaving night in its turn to take 
possession of the other. Then came the creation of living creatures, 
first, marine creatures, and of these the largest and noblest last ; then 
fowls and the beasts of the earth; and lastly man, created male and 
female, to have dominion over all. And God rested the seventh day ; 
aday of rest that perhaps is not yet finished, but when it is, we may 
be sure the work of creation will go on; and that by its great abiding 
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law of development there will come forth loftier and mightier crea- 
tures than we are. 

But all analogy leads us to think that man has yet before him many 
ages upon earth; and all philosophy, moral, physical, and religious, 
concurs to show us that this is probable, for he has certainly much yet 
todo. He is yet hardly beginning to ripen to a reasonable and virtu- 
ous being ; he has only advanced so far as to prove that the capacities 
for such a ripeness are in him, and we may be sure they were not 
planted there for nothing. The sense of right is in him; it must come 
forth, become practical and dominant and put down wrong throughout 
the world. The sense of kindness is in him, the feeling of reciprocity 
and sympathy, the power of being happy by proxy, of refining his 
enjoyments beyond the reach of selfishness. ‘This also must be mayi- 
fested with power and action ; and pride, tyranny, and war must grow 
hateful and contemptible in its light and vanish from its presence. ‘To 
effect all this moral periods must elapse, equal perhaps to some of the 
geologic, and in the mean time man’s physical powers shall be devel- 
oped too, and the highest perfections of his most perfect models shall 
become the universal types of his race. His intelligence too shall 
have its victories and progress, he shall have more power over the ele- 
ments, and working with mightier instruments and more enlightened 
views, shall produce more effect upon the earth. He shall shape it 
to a garden of Eden, to a palace and-a paradise, for the just made 
perfect ; and then, since the laborer is worthy of his hire, let us hope 
that a period proportioned to his long and stormy infancy, to his slow 
and painful apprenticeship, and to his ultimate labor and success, will 
be allotted for his enjoyment of his work. 


ACCABEE—A BALLAD. 


Ir was a night of calm o’er Ashley’s waters, 
Crept the sweet billows with their own sad tune, 
While she, the fairest of our southern daughters, 
A maid to spell the footsteps of the moon— 
As slow we swept along, 
Pour’d forth her own sweet song— 
Ah! song of rapture, not forgotten soon! 


Hush’d was our breathing, still the lifted oar, 
Our spirits spell’d, our limbs no longer free, 
While the boat drifting silent to the shore, 
Brought us within the shades of Accabee: 
“Ah1” sudden cried the maid, 
Of the dim groves afraid, 
Where roves the ghost of the old Yemassee. 


And sure the spot is haunted by a power, 
To fix the pulses of the youthful heart; 
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ever was moon more gracious in a bower, 
With the green leaves delicious in her art, 
Weaving so meekly bright, 
Her pictures of delight, 
That much we sorrow’d but to say depart. 


“If these old woods are haunted,” sudden then, 
Said she, our dear companion, “it must be, 
By one who loved and was beloved again, 
And loved all forms of loveliness to see; 
Here, in these groves they went, 
With songs and worship blent, 
Their wilder toils forgot in that idolatry.” 


Slow sped our skiff into the open light, 
The billows grew around us, but no more, 
Rose the sweet ditty on our ears that night— 
Silent the maid looked back upon the shore, 
And thought of those dark groves, 
And the wild Indian’s loves, 
As they had been a truth her heart had dream’d of yore. 


THE HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Tae thinking community of the present day is beginning gradually 
to devote a little more thought and more minute consideration than 
heretofore, to the condition of society and the aspect of the European 
world in the middle ages. Controversies on points of religious an- 
tiquity, investigations into the nature, the causes, and the successions 
of political changes, researches to trace the development of society, 
and to follow the progress of human liberty, examinations into the 
origin and history of laws, the quaint publications of various Archzo- 
logical societies, antiquarian novels, if they may be so designated, 
and a variety of other causes, have conspired to draw attention to 
that long and really interesting period of time comprised between the 
sixth and sixteenth centuries. ‘This period has been usually termed 
the middle ages ; and from the supposed degradation of society, and 
the ignorance fancied to be then prevalent, they have been called 
nearly as often the dark ages. But the darkness attributed to them 
may possibly have arisen in a great measure from our own want of 
sufficient light for their inspection; and our estimation of their dis- 
tinguishing merits and peculiar phenomena may in like manner have 
been rendered very erroneous from our own imperfect acquaintance 
with them. The barbarism, rudeness, and ignorance which are con- 
ceived to characterize those centuries, may have been greatly exagge- 
rated, from the false, or, rather deceptive impressions which we have 
been content to receive respecting them, without any suitable examina- 
tion into their foundations, and in the positive absence of any more per 
fect*knowledge. Or again we may have been hitherto either obstinately 
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or unconsciously persevering in the habit of regarding them from an 
improper point of vision, so that all the outlines of the picture are 
deformed, distorted, disarranged, and unsightly. We may have been 
guilty of one or of all these errors; and this seems to be the conclu- 
sion to which the intelligent and informed of the present day are 
approximating, if they have not already arrived at it. As new sources 
of information are revealed to us, new well-springs of light opened, 
and a fuller irradiation poured over those eyes long conceived to be 
utterly barren, our estimation of them and their phenomena i is rapidly 
changing, and assuming a complexion much more favorable to them 
and much more likely tobe fruitful in instruction to ourselves, than that 
which has so long prevailed. As in the magical pictures of Daguerre, 
exhibited in this country about three years ago, figures before unper- 
ceived, start out into distinct representation with an increase or change 
of the light employed to display the transparencies, so with the ac- 
cession of a fuller and different illumination much that was latent in 
the scene of the middle ages, hitherto presented to us, is brought out 
into clear perception for our entertainment and edification. Every 
day adds to our information respecting this important and interesting 
period, and every day also heightens our estimation of its actual con- 
dition. Carlyle, in his Past and Present, has very brilliantly con- 
trasted the old state of society with the new, and from the Chronicles 
of Jocelyn de Brakelonde, meagre though they be, has extracted 
ample evidence of a much healthier social orgé :nization in those times 
than we have previously conceived to have then existed. And al- 
though we rise from the perusal of the Biography of the Abbot 
Sampson with a less heated imagination and a less glowing attrac- 
tion towards those antique days, than we do from Carlyle’s charming 
rhapsody, yet there is much in that scanty relic of the past to wean 
us from those erroneous impressions to which we confess that we 
were once wedded A distinguished Catholic Reviewer of the Uni- 
ted States, (O. A. Brownson,) has, indeed, lately, with that boldness 
which occasionally marks the statements of his brethren in the faith, 
gone so far as to declare that no period in the history of man has 
been ennobled with an equal advance of the human race in civiliza- 
tion, morals, literature and art, as that lying between the sixth and 
sixteenth centuries, and constituting what is recognized as the mid- 
dle ages. And though this proposition, thus expressed without limita- 
tion, must at first sight be regarded as a daring paradox, yet on 

minute examination it is found to be less exaggerated than it appears, 
and may be substantiated to a very surprising extent. 

We have only to consider the great changes in society, which were 
then surely but silently effected, to induce us to modify very mate- 
rially our former opinions respecting the times which witnessed them. 
The commotions and turbulent innovations which were produced by 
the invasions of the northern hordes about the earlier portions of this 
period did not wholly subside until long after its commencement. All 
the old relations of life, all the old institutions of society were more 
or less unsettled by these irruptions, and with the permanent estab- 
lishment of these rude tribes was to begin a new order of things in 
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the world, and a renovation of society throughout Europe. The 
social fabric was to be rebuilt on a new and firmer and wider basis 
than of old, and whether this great achievement was satisfactorily 
accomplished or not, may be seen by contrasting the modern world, 
with the world in the declining ages of the Western Empire. Nor 
let it be supposed that the northern invaders were so desolating and 
injurious to the world as has too often been represented. They were 
neither so barbarous and so uncultivated at the time of their several 
settlements as it has been fashionable to depict them; nor did they 
destroy to any thing like the imagined extent the civilization which 
they then found existing. Little enough of this, indeed, was there 
preserved at that day in the western provinces. The history of the 
empire shows us* that from the dazzling but hollow glory of the 
Augustan Era, to the lamentable degradation of the times of Augus- 
tulus, the successions of the Emperors had been little else than the 
descending steps of a shameful and wretched decline. The morals 
of the Empire under a Nero, a Vitellius, or Heliogabalus, were cer- 
tainly not purer than under even an Attila or a Genseric, not to men- 
tion the brighter times of a Luitprand anda Theodoric. And the 
literature of the Roman world under the western successors of the 
Constantines, was elevated in no great degree, if at all, above its con- 
dition in the courts of the Visigothic Kings. _ If, therefore, in the com- 
mencement of the middle ages, the great changes which introduced 
and were essential to the mighty transmutation of society which the 
purposes of Providence decreed, were accompanied with much less 
real injury to the existing interests of men than might have been con- 
ceived to be requisite for so vast a mutation. The shock given to the 
constituted authorities was overwhelming, old institutions were sha- 
ken to their foundations and many of them utterly overthrown, wars 
were waged and renewed, one dynasty substituted for another, and 
disturbing causes at work continually to obstruct the healthy growth 
of new social conditions, but nevertheless society matured its renova- 
ted functions, and acquired fresh strength by a secret accrescence, 
which it was much easier to deny than to trace. It is, moreover, to 
be observed that the new elements formed an undercurrent which was 
concealed from the hasty gaze by the mass of ruins spread above, 
and the dying weeds which clustered over it. Under these circum- 
stances it is not to be wondered at that we should so long have con- 
sidered the middle ages as barren of all healthy life, but now that 
we have obtained the means of removing the film which obstructed 
our gaze, we should diligently employ the proffered means of innova- 
tion and hasten to abandon old error. 

Taking this view of the commencement of the middle ages, their 
onward course reveals to us fresh evidences of a higher state than is 
ordinarily conceded to them. We need only look over the list of stri- 
king ameliorations of society, dating from that period, to be assured 
of them. We have the brilliant domination of the Saracens over the 
southern part of Spain—the refined culture of the Arabians under the 
Abbasside Calipus familiarized in Europe—the rise of the Free Towns 
in Italy, Germany, France, and even Russia—the glories which en- 
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nobled the prosperity of the Italian Commonwealths of Venice, 
Pisa, Genoa and Florence—the gothic architecture—the forma- 
tion of modern languages—the provencal and romance poetry—the 
epic ballads of Germany and Iceland—the origin of our modern 
literature—and the noble works of Petrarch, Dante, Boceacio, their 
contemporaries and their successors—the first fruits of modern liber- 
ty—the establishment of juries and our judicial systems—the cultiva- 
tion of the arts of design—the discovery of the mariner’s compass, 
and its application to the purposes of navigation—the extension of 
commerce—the amplification of geographical knowledge—the inven- 
tion of paper, gun-powder, and printing—the discovery of the Cape 
of Good Hope, of the Indies, and of the continent of America—the 
growth of our modern kingdoms, and a new political system—the 
discovery of the principles of science—the diffusion of the principles of 
Christianity, and the introduction of much higher morals among the 
people than had prevailed in anterior ages—these are a few of the 
additions to the civilization of the world for which we are indebted 
to the so called dark ages _It is true that some of these acquisitions 
belong to a period near the termination of the fifteenth century, but 
we have omitted many very important items, such as the revival of 
the study of Greek and Roman literature; and, moreover, arbitrary 
as the boundaries of the middle ages are, they have not been fixed by 
us, and are already recognized. Our own views would lead us to 
consider them as ending about 1300, with the Jubilee under Boniface 
VIIL., but we accept the term in its received signification. 

We have certainly adduced sufficient evidences to prove that we 
have not rendered full justice to this period, for the various advanta- 
ges which we owe to it. This, as has already been observed, has 
arisen in a great measure from our want of sufficient acquaintance 
with their history and social condition; and for this ignorance we 
can easily offer some excuse ; and the same excuse which we em- 
ploy ourselves, is applicable to nearly all others, and would doubtless 
be used by them. The histories of those times have been very few 
and very imperfect—we might add, very incorrect. They have been 
written mostly without a distinct appreciation of the real character 
of the world during that period—its aims, its aspirations, and its 
achievements. ‘They have been founded upon an insufficient research 
into the past, and have been generally composed in the spirit of a nar- 
row minded and mole eyed antiquarianism, rather than with the com- 
prehensive and informing genius of philosophic history. Moreover 
the attention has been too strictly confined to the chronicles of states, 
and to the aspect of political changes, but in an era of complete reno- 
vation of society, much more is to be learnt from an examination of 
private and individual life, than from public affairs. ‘Those fountains 
which might have thrown light on these topics have been too 
much neglected, and we can reach but scanty gleanings and particu- 
lar treatises to inform ourselves on these matters. Even up to the 
present day, there is only one single work, professedly embracing the 
whole subject, which is of easy acquisition. Hallam’s History of 
the Middle Ages is the solitary source to which the most of readers 
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are able to recur; yet every one who has had occasion to go over the 
ground or any part of the ground occupied by that work, or by his 
History of Literature, must have had frequent opportunities of no- 
ticing the exceeding meagreness, inaccuracy, and defectiveness of 
both productions, and of regretting the lamentable insufficiency of the 
author’s learning or abilities for the due accomplishment of the task 
undertaken by him. ‘I'he scholar, the historian, the antiquarian and 
the ecclesiastic have all in turn reprehended the incapacity of Hal- 
lam and exposed his blunders; and every one will remember the 
caustic and withering castigation bestowed upon him by the late 
Hugh S. Legaré for his unpardonable ignorance respecting one of 
the most important topics connected with the history of the middle 
ayes. ‘The whole career of Hallam has been in perfect keeping 
with his debut as a critic, when he charged the noble language of 
Pindar with being the mere stammerings of an insipid Greekling. 

It is a matter of deep rexret that we are so poorly provided with 
historical works on this very important era; and that we are usually 
compelled to take our information from a writer so very unsatisfac- 
tory as Hallam. We have, indeed, a few histories of particular pe- 
riods, or of separate departments, which furnish some slight aid 
towards an acquaintance with those times. Chivalry and the Cru- 
sades have engaged the attention of Mills and James. Gibbon 
assists us through the greater portion of the long period; and eccle- 
siastical histories, limited as they are in their range of vision, furnish 
at least a chronological clue through its whole lapse ; and the histories 
of separate nations swell the scanty sum of our information. We need 
not allude to the works of Savigny, of Buhle, of Bouterweck, etc.— 
they are too rarely met with to be enumerated among the ordinary 
sources of information. We have thus a very insufficient foundation 
for any general or satisfactory estimate of the middle ages, their 
character, influence, and development. ‘The growth of modern lan- 
guages, and the whole of the Roman Literature, together with the 
progress of society, and the characteristics of social life remain 
wholly without illustration. We have, therefore, every reason to 
wish for some comprehensive history of the middle ages, which might 
detect the germs of the new civilization, note the ruins of the old, 
the periods, the causes, and the progress of their decay, and might 
trace the development of new principles, new institutions, and new 
manners. ‘The materials are ample, the field is wide and tempting, 
if the inclination to do justice to the subject should be found united 
with the requisite familiarity with that learning which should be 
employed in its consideration. ‘Thus we should hope for some suita- 
ble history of the middle ages, at the same time that we regret our 
present paucity of information, and still more deeply regret that Hal- 
Jam’s attempt and its unmerited reputation should be such a stumb- 
ling block in the path of any adventurer. If this should ever be 
done, it would be found that the middle ages have been misrepresented 
and grievously depreciated in consequence. But whenever this 
achievement is accomplished, it should be remembered that the culti- 
vation and condition of the middle ages should not be estimated by a 
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comparison with the subsequent civilization which is its legitimate 
offspring, but by contrast with the previous systems which it sup- 
planted, and out of which it grew. 

A very small number of the reflections suggested to us by the sub- 
ject are here presented—our will is good to develope then more fully 
and to fortify them by others, but the limits of our paper impose a 
restraint upon us, and compel us to close here with the wish that the 
history of the middle ages may soon be written in such a spirit, and 
with such completeness, as to entitle it to rank with the noble history 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 


enn ene 


LEONILLA. 


*Twas for Leonilla, 
Still the saddest hour— 

Hour the maiden loves the most— 
When the stranger came and eyed, 
Lingering, turn’d away and sigh’d— 

Sigh the hapless maiden’s boast, 

That he felt her power ;— 
Happy Leonilla! 
Hapless Leonilla! 

Better far for her—I smother, 

Still the thought that wrecks another— 
If he had not seen— 

If he had not sigh’d and said, 
“Tady Leonilla, 
Thou art all to me I ween— 
Shall we not be wed ?” 


Happy Leonilla— 
Hapless in that hour ;— 
Little thought had she of wo, 
But of rapture such as grows 
From the heart when first it knows 
Love’s sweet pain and precious wo, 
The bud birth into flower, 
Happy Leonilla! 
Hapless Leonilla! 
With a hope beneath whose glowing 
The full soul is overflowing— 
When,—so soft the air— 
And a brightness in the blue 
So delicious, that no tear— 
Alas for Leonilla! 
Made the picture true. 
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Hapless Leonilla!— 
Ah! methinks the hour, 

When the false heart comes to woo, 
Ere the cuuning word is spoken, 
And the yielding heart is broken, 

Signs should show the speech untrue, 

Signs in leaf and flower. 
Not for Leonilla, 
Hapless Leonilla! 

Omens spoke the sudden danger, 

Fate was with the cruel stranger! 
Bring—her grave to grace, 

One pale rose of autumn bring, 
Lovely, to the lonely place, 
Where young Leonilla, 
Now lies withering. 


THE EPOCHS AND EVENTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY, AS 
SUITED TO THE PURPOSES OF ART IN FICTION. 


THE FOUR PERIODS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


WE have passed over many topics, illustrative of our subject, sug- 
gestively, and without seeking to discuss them. Our limits would 
not suffer more. Having intimated to you that the poet and romancer 
are only strong where the historian is weak, and can alone walk 
boldly and with entire confidence in those dim and insecure avenues 
of time which all others tremble when they penetrate ; having arrived 
at the conclusion that, in the employment of historical events, for the 
purposes of art in fiction, a condition of partial obscurity and doubt 
in history being that which leaves genius most free to its proper in- 
ventions, is the one which is most suitable for its exercise ;—it be- 
comes necessary, if possible, to ascertain and to define those periods 
in our history which are most distinguished by this palpable obscuri- 
ty—which are the most coupled with this condition of picturesque 
doubt and uncertainty—and which, hereafter, or even now, may be 
found most eligible for the uses of the muse. This susceptibility of 
the materiel of fiction, is, of course, a matter of degree. The real 
genius wants but little of the absolute in fact upon which to work. 
It is his rare endowment to subject the most stubborn events to his pur- 
poses—to mould the most incorrigible forms, and out of truths the most 
ungracious and little promising, to evolve the most imposing and de- 
lightful fabrics. A happy thought, an inspired fancy, brings out to 
his mind, the form and the color in the mass, and teaches him to 
throw off the incumbrance, and in what way to relieve from its im- 
pediments the exquisite ideal, that his imagigation has pictured in 
the rock. But, even for him, the way may b@made smooth, as the 
French and Italian novelists opened paths for Shakspeare. The 
grosser difficulties of the work may be overcome, and some of the 
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barriers thrown down, though by the rudest workman, for the uses of 
the mightiest master. 

To facilitate our examination of this subject, we propose to divide 
the history of our country into four unequal periods. ‘T'his division, 
however arbitrary it may seem, is one that belongs naturally to our 
modes of progress, and would suggest itself to the most casual in- 
quirer into the moral steps by which we attain the several successive 
epochs in our national career. The first period should comprise the 
frequent and unsuccessful attempts at colonization in our country, by 
the various people of Europe—the English, French and Spaniards— 
from the first voyage of the Cabots, under Henry the Seventh ;—and 
should include all subsequent discovery and exploration, by whatever 
people, down to the permanent settlement of the English in Virginia. 
This period involves a term of seventy-five years, and abounds in 
romaatic detail and interesting adventure. This was a time when 
the fountains of the marvellous seemed every where to be opened 
upon mankind—when, on the eve of wonderful discoveries in nature, 
the people of Christendom lent a greedy ear to every sort of legend 
which held out similar assurance in the spiritual world—when popu- 
lar faith reposed without a doubt upon the very bosom of fancy, and 
sucked in the wildest superstition from the breast of the most prolific 
invention ;—when the search after the improbable and the impossible 
prompted a singular disregard to the wonders that were real, and 
every where growing, broad cast, around the very footsteps of adven- 
ture. All the pulses of mortal imagination seemed to have quickened 
at this period under like maternal influence. Man was alive and 
eager in the thirst after great truths, and his progress was in due 
correspondence with the ambitious and restless nature of his desires. 
If he found not exactly what he sought, he yet laid his hand upon 
treasures which,time has shown him were inappreciable in value. 
The real advantages of printing were then for the first time begin- 
ning to display themselves. The great but degraded masses were 
slowly realizing its fruits, and the popular imagination seemed to 
expand with new wings and eyes, dilating in the far survey of its 
newly opened possessions, in all the provinces of art and office. It 
will be sufficient to illustrate from one department for the rest—to 
show, by the achievements of the muse—as we well may—how ac- 
tive, on a sudden, had grown that impatient genius of uprising Eu- 
rope (in England at least,) to which the present owes so many tro- 
phies and delights. ‘The period we have indicated was the great 
period in the literary history of Great Britain—vulgarly and impro- 
perly called the Elizabethan period. We have but to name the mas- 
ters of that day—to point to Marlowe, Ben Jonson and Shakspeare ;— 
to Spenser and to Sidney; to Bacon, and to him—a genius no less 
noble than hapless—whom Spenser has so felicitously called the 
“Ocean Shepherd.” — was era, in any country, more rich than 
this, in the one design@ed—in the abundant variety, the matchless 
beauty, the masculine pathos, the grace, the strength and the origi- 
nality of its productions. Nay, never was period half so rich. What 
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was true of its poetry, was scarcely less true in other respects. In 
fact, it is usually a period most rich in poetry, that is most prolific in 
progress and discovery. The offices of the imagination are much 
more various than men ordinarily suppose. It is her eye and her 
wing that guide and impel genius in all of her departments. It is 
her sensibilities that quicken the impatient pulses of all adventure— 
her yearnings that prompt the hopes, and warm the courage of the 
builder and the battler, whether his province be the conquest of em- 
pires, or the more humble desire which contents itself with the plant- 
ing of towns and the rearing of shrubs and gardens. ‘The spirit 
therefore which constitutes the soul of poetry, and urges the unwearied 
labors of the poet, is shared in some degree by all who work, in all 
the branches of human industry. The labor which is undertaken 
con amore, is a labor which originates in the imagination solely ; and 
we shall take but an imperfect -view of the European mind, as ex- 
hibited in what may be termed the more national progress of the 
age indicated, if we fail to see in it the strong proofs of sympathy 
with that more etherial working of spirit, in the same nation, to 
which we are indebted for its poetry and art. Kindred with the poetry 
of a race is its religion; and this also was a period when, in England, 
under the impulse of a fresher spiritual yearning, the religion of the 
age, taking its direction from the unregulated passions of the popular 
mind, grew more than usually active in her great struggle with the 
inner world—when, the same imagination unschooled and untutored— 
in the popular mood, grew wild with misdirected enthusiasm—when, 
accordingly, the dark spirits seemed to receive a call to new exertions 
in consequence of the dangers from this very passionate activity of 
the common mind—when there were witches in the land—sorcerers 
needing to be baffled—devils to be cast forth—all angrily striving for 
continued possession of their ancient strong-holds in the troubled heart 
of man. A transition state, in a people, is thus always one of exci- 
ted imagination. All the waters become turbid. But their commo- 
tion, though in storm, is the proof of new and more hopeful life. It is 
the sign of a new spirit abroad. There are clouds—there is black- 
ness—gloom in the sky—error on the face of the land—but the winds 
and the waters sweeten themselves by progress, and the thunderbolt 
which rends the spire, purifies the atmosphere which envelopes the 
stagnant city. In the history of the being whose law of life is eter- 
nal progress—from province to province, and from empire to empire 
—it isthe calm alone that we have any need to fear. 

The vigorous wing put on by the mind of Europe in the six- 
teenth century, might well lead the nation into cloud and frequent 
obscurity. And thus it is that we find King James, a sovereign who 
shared the excursive imagination of his age, without its judgment— 
writing with equal enthusiasm against witches and tobacco. His 
superstitions were those of wiser men who did not share in his 
antipathies. ‘I'hus and then it was, that Bacon had his superstitions 
also—that Columbus meditated the restoration of the Holy City, and 
dreamed of the Golden Chersonesus—when Marco Polo was the 
popular authority—when Sir John Maundeville was the very ideal of 
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the traveller—when Raleigh asserted the existence of the Anthropo- 
phagi, and told of a people who wore their eyes on their shoulders, 
and earried their heads under their arms. 

Every working age and people must have their superstitions. Their 
superstitions are at the bottom of their work and impel it. But for 
the exaggerations of the imagination, we should lose the chief incen- 
tives to endeavor. It is by these that we are deluded to achieve- 
ment. The objects which reward our toil, are not those which pro- 
voke it. The chemist was first a seeker after the philosopher’s stone. 
It was pursuing Raphael that he met with Hermes. We must be 
careful then, in all our studies of the actual, in the history of the past, 
not to forget the apparent, by which it was enveloped as in a lumin- 
ous garment, dazzling the eye from afar, and inviting the enterprise. 
The superstition is not the less a part of the religion, because, when 
we have attained to the real, we can separate it from the luminous 
atmosphere by which it was made to loom out upon the imagination. 
The faith of a time by which a people works, is a truth, though it 
teaches many falsehoods. ‘The artist who would employ the mate 
rials of American history for his purposes, must be an earnest student 
of the lore—must warmly sympathise with the spirit—by which all 
Europe was governed at the same corresponding period. There are 
no absurdities in a time, when a people is alive and in action, which 
the true philosopher can despise. The absurdity which moves the 
national heart, has always a real foundation, and, to the writer of fic- 
tion, it affords the best material by which to work upon the hearts, 
and lessen the superstitions of other periods and people. He must 
seek deeply to imbue himself with all the workings of their spiritual 
nature—what they hoped and what they dreaded—how deep were 
their terrors, how high their anticipations. It is in the god and the 
devil of a race that you can behold the truest picture of themselves. 
Here you may see the extent of their ambition, the degree of purity 
in their hearts, the things that they are, and the things which are 
dearest to their pursuit. These subjects, in English history, from the 
time of the Eighth Henry to the First Stuart, will be best read in 
the records of the courts, and in the dramatic literature of the same 
period. ‘They should be studied by him who seeks to turn to account 
our first American period in history. The analysis of the proper- 
ties, the constituents and causes of national character, belongs to the 
first duties of the philosophical poet, and is absolutely essential to the 
successful labors of any architect who would build his fabric out of the 
materials of history. This analysis of the time of which we speak, 
will lead, as we have already said, to those wonders, crude and shape- 
less, which, embodied in the faith of the past, may become, made 
symmetrical by the hands of imaginative art, a wondrous study for 
the future. The popular credulity is so much fairy-land itself—a land 
of twilight and uncertain shadows—to every shooting star of which 
a name and office may be given, and whose phosphorescent ignés 
fatui, may each, in turn, be translated to a star. 

Our second period should comprise the history and progress of Bri- 
tish settlement down to the accession of George the Third, to the 
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beginning of those aggressions upon the popular liberties in Ameri- 
ca, which ended in the revolutionary conflict. It will be readi- 
ly seen what a marked difference of characteristic is that of this 
period in comparison with the preceding. ‘The discovery of the coun- 
try has been made, and there is an end to speculation on the subject 
of those wonders, which the popular credulity of Europe was pre- 
pared to see. America was no longer El Dorado!—or, if it was 
recognized as substantially possessing a claim to be considered a land 
of golden treasure, it was only among that sober, second thoughted 
few, whose expectations were based upon the effects of sturdy labor 
and industrious enterprise. The idle exploration which set forth on 
adventures in the vain hope to realize its own dreams, had given way 
to a cooler and more reasonable pioneer; and the steel which had 
been employed by the one for the slaughter of the savage, was em- 
ployed by the other in laying their forests bare to cultivation. The 
truth remained—a great truth—but freed from its superstition. ‘The 
romance which gave impulse to the wing of adventure was happily 
diminished, and what remained, though of a character which might 
still excite in a subdued period, was of far more phlegmatic charac- 
ter. But it still possessed the features of romance, was still full of 
aspects, highly novel, persuasive and interesting, to the European. 
Adventure was no longer a phrenzy. It had become aduty. The 
explorer did not so much seek for gold, but he sought for that which 
was still more precious—freedom. It was not the conquest of a mighty 
empire that was in his aim—it was a home—a secure and happy 
homestead that won his hopes and stimulated his enterprises. If he 
no longer went forth glittering in armor, and to the sound of the trum- 
pet, there was yet a stateliness in his simplicity, a nobleness and a 
majesty in his firm aspect—a glory in his strength and hardihood—a 
brightness in his hope and a beauty in his faith—such as might well 
beseem the classical simplicity of subject as chosen by the old Gre- 
cian masters—such as might well be chosen to adorn and give dig- 
nity to the choicest annals of future song. His career will be found 
not without its attractions. The adventure of a life in the wilder- 
ness—the lonely travel through unbroken forests—the musing upon 


the tumulus of ancient and unbroken tribes—the conflict with the | 


wolf, and the midnight whoop of the savage—these are all incidents, 
which, however hacknied they may seem, shall yet be grouped in 
happiest combination by the hand of genius. The period of which 
we now speak was full of incident—a rare life, teeming in animation 
and exertion—derived from sources of this character—from the inevita- 
ble progress of the anglo-norman—from the inevitable fate of the Indi- 
an—a fate as relentless as that of the victim in the Grecian drama, and 
which, coupled with the history of his own gods, may be wrought 
into forms as nobly statuesque as any that drew a nation’s homage to 
the splintered summits of Olympus. Following this almost indivi- 
dual struggle of the white man with the red, a larger field opens 
upon us. The conflict is no longer individual. €New interests have 
arisen, and Christian Europe finds it politic to send her rival armies 
across the waters, in search of battle grounds, upon the soil of heathen 
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America. How strange the sight to the savage—that of war to the 
knife, waged for supremacy between opposing nations in a realm so re- 
mote from their own several empires, and upon which they have scarce 
won foot-hold. Beneath the same sign of mercy and of blessing—he 
sees them encounter with hate and curses. He sees, but is not suf- 
fered to look on unemployed. He is marshalled in the opposing 
ranks, and, under the banners of the Cross, the singular and sad spec- 
tacle is presented to our eyes of the Christian employing the savage 
for the murder of his brother Christian. Those old French and Span- 
ish wars, involving the fine trials of strength between Wolfe and 
Montcalm, the feebler warfare in which Braddock fell, and, nearer 
home, the frequent conflicts of Virginia, Carolina and Georgia, with 
the Apalachian. tribes—influenced to hostility by the machinations of 
French and Spanish leaders—are all so many vast treasure-stores of 
art—stores which you may work upon for ages, yet leave still unex- 
hausted to the workmen of succeeding ages. This period, dating 
from the settlement of Virginia to the beginning of the popular dis- 
contents in the reign of George the Third, will be found to comprise 
a term of nearly two hundred years. 

A third division would cover the preliminaries to the revolutionary 
war—preliminaries which are not always to be found originating in 
the aggressions of the British parliament, but will be traced to the 
increasing power of the colonies, and their reluctance at being officered 
from abroad—the sentiment of independence growing in their feelings 
long ere it ripened into thought, and making them jealous of, and 
hostile to, their foreign governors and officers, long before the popular 
will had conceived any certain desire of separation. ‘The same period 
would carry us through the war of the revolution, and include our 
brief passages of arms with the Barbary powers and with France 
under the Directory. For the merits of this period, in serving the 
purposes of art, we have but to refer you to the partisan conflict in 
the South—the wars of riflemen and cavalry, the sharp shooter and 
the hunter, and the terrible civil conflicts of whig and tory, which, for 
wild incident and daring ferocity, have been surpassed by no events in 
history. 

A fourth and last period would bring us to the present time, include 
our transition experience from the colonial to the republican condi- 
tion, illustrate the progress of interior discovery and settlement, 
comprise our Indian wars, the settlement of Kentucky and Ohio, 
the acquisition of Louisiana and Florida, the war of 1812 with Great 
Britain ; the conquest of Texas, and the final and complete conver- 
sion to the purposes of civilized man, of that vast wild tract, that 


“boundless contiguity of shade,” 


spreading away from the Altamaha to the Rio Bravo! 

These tracts of time, indicated according to these divisions, may 
not be equally fruitful and diversified. The materials differ in char- 
acter, but are in alP sufficiently abundant. The future romancer will 
find them so. With the future Homer, the thousand barbarian tribes 
by which these woods and wilds were traversed before the coming of 
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our ancestors, their petty wars, their various fortunes, their capricious 
passions, their dark eyed women, their favorite warriors—will, like those 
of Greece, be made immortal on the lips of eternal song. ‘Their dark 
and gloomy mythologies, not gloomier, not less pleasing than those 
of the Scandinavian—will receive some softening lights, some sub- 
duing touches, from the all-endowing spells of genius, which shall 
make them quite as imposing, if not so graceful and etherial, as 
those of the people who prostrated themselves in worship along the 
banks of the Peneus. ‘The future descendants of our line, stretching 
along the great blue heights of the Alleghanies, may be persuaded 
and fond to believe that they sprang from the loins of two mighty 
and rival races—the one, the fierce ViKingr of the northern ocean ;— 
and not less fierce but less adventurous, some haughty Mico or Cassique 
of Apalachy—the Powhatan, the Pontiac, or the Tecumseh of future 
romance.* 

We leave these speculations for another Bare. Having indicated 
our separate eras, as suggestive, each, of different resources, and 


‘ suitable, severally, for distinct kinds of illustration, we will devote 


the rest of our essay to a brief examination of such specimens, from 
these materials, as occur to us, passingly, as proper subjects for the 
exercise of art. These are by no means limited during the first of 
our epochs. We consider the whole history of discovery—as com- 
menced by the Northmen—as pursued by Columbus—and followed 
by the Portuguese and Spanish nations with a religious sort of en- 
thusiasm that partook of the aspects of a sacred fury—to be, in itself, 
a long and wonderful romance—furnishing resources the most ample, 
events the most startling—sometimes grand—frequently pathetic, 
and always picturesque and new:—in almost all of their details, 
suitable for the poet, and requiring for successful elaboration, less of 
genius than of taste. The artist will need to study the events of this 
period, not as a narrow student of the events themselves, but in all 
their connections. The collateral histories must be familiar to his 
mind. He must exercise the philosophic vision which looks deeply 
down, for the sources. of mere facts, into the hearts of the people 
whom they concern. <A profound inquiry into the moral and social 
characteristics of the several nations engaged in these discoveries— 
the English, French, Spanish and Portuguese—is an absolutely in- 
dispensable preliminary. Above all, he must feel their religious 
characteristics, in his own spirit, before he can boldly enter upon the 
delineation of the spirit of their time! This, alone, can lead to a just 
comprehension of their various motives—their strange phrenzies— 
their implicit faith—their sleepless jealousies—their fanatic enthusi- 
asm—their curious inconsistency of performance—and the singular 
union, so frequently found in the same personage, of so much that is 





* To those who read and confide in the claims set . by Professor Rafn, and 
others, to the first discovery and partial settlement of America by the northmen, 


long before the voyages of Columbus, there is nothing extravagant in this con- 
jecture. On the contrary, the traditions of the northern savans are exceedingly 
plausible, and the poet will make no scruple of insisting upon them, if his scheme 
and genius leads him to their use. The material is susceptible of admirable 
handling. 
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base and bloody, with so much that is magnanimous and great! 
With this preparatory knowledge, the artist possesses that “open 
sesame” of character, without which, as he could not comprehend, 
himself, he could never make his readers feel, the truth or the pro- 
priety of those anomalies which would otherwise be crowded in his 
story. For, there is yet a latent probability at the bottom of all that 
is extravagant among the absolute performances of man; and it be- 
comes a first duty of the philosophical artist to search out, and to 
find, this latent probability, as a key, positively essential to the analy- 
sis of his subject. 


WASHINGTON—A DITHYRAMBIC. 


Wuererore™ Sleeps the lyre, 
Born for mighty song, 
With a Pindar’s fire, 
Troll the chords along, 
Troll slow and solemn, deep, while echoing skies grow still, 
Now in wilder measure 
Pour each mighty tone, 
Till young fancy’s treasure 
Straight becomes our own— 
And numerous wild eyed forms clap hands on every hill. 


Now in grandeur swelling, 
Send the stream on high, 
’Till they burst the dwelling, 
Rushing for the sky— 
Rushing and rending all through clouds of sullen form— 
Worthy eagle pinion 
Is the name we bring, 
Born for high dominion, 
The great fame we sing— 
Fame won in battle strife, careering o’er the storm. 


Now the song is gushing 
In a purple light— 
Cheeks, why are ye flushing, 
Eyes, why kindling bright— 
As if ye sudden felt the presence of a god. 
*Tis the deeds of glory, 
That we now proclaim, 
We must link with story, 
An imperial fame— 
Heaven-ward, a pillar’d fame, that looks o’er seas abroad. 


Strike the lyre nor linger 
In the master song— 
With the master finger, 
Still the strain prolong— 
A strain to live in souls when earthly sights grow dim, 
We must bear to ages, 
Yet to come the fame, 
Which proud bards and sages, 
Shall rejoice to name— 
The hero-man, who came, when earth had need of him. 
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THE SNAKE OF THE CABIN. 
CHAPTER I 

“Tney talk,” said the stranger somewhat abruptly, “They talk 
of the crimes of wealthy people, and in high life. No doubt there 
are very great and many wrong doers among the rich. People in 
possession of much wealth, and seeing how greatly it is worshipped, 
will very naturally presume upon and abuse its powers ;—but it is 
not among the rich only, and in the great city, that these things hap- 
pen. ‘The same snake, or one very much like it, winds its way into 
the wigwam, and the cabin—and the poor silly country girl is as 
frequently the victim, as the dashing lady of the city and city fash- 
ions. For that matter she is the more easily liable to imposition, as 
are all persons who occupy insulated positions, and see little of the 
great struggles of busy life. The planter and the farmer who dwell 
in the remote interior, find the face of the visitor too interesting, to 
scrutinize it very closely. A pleasant deportment, a specious out- 
side, a gentle and attractive manner, will win their way in our forest 
world, without rendering necessary those formal assurances, that 
rigid introduction, and those guaranties of well known persons which 
the citizen requires before you partake of his bread and salt. With 
us, on the contrary, we confide readily; and the cunning stranger, 
whom other communities have expelled with loathing, rendered cau- 
tious and conciliatory by previous defeat, adopts the subtlety of the 
snake, and winds his way as artfully as that reptile, when he comes 
among us. We have too many sad stories of this sort. Yours is 
one of them. ‘This poor girl, Ellen Ramsay, was abused thus, as L 
have shown you, by this scoundrel, Stanton. But finish your narra- 
tive. She had a short time of it, and a sad one, | do not doubt, with 
a creature so heartless and so vile.” 

“But a poor eleven months; and the change was too rapid,” said 
young Atkins, ‘not to let us see that she was any thing but happy. 
To-day, the gayest of all God’s creatures, as much like a merry bird 
in spring-time, singing aver its young ;—to-morrow as gloomy and mis- 
erable as if there was neither song nor sunshine in God’s whole earth.” 

‘Poor thing!” exclaimed Walter. 

“It was the shortest life,” said the other, “to begin sojwell, that I ever 

saw, and the story which you have heard is pretty much the truth.” 

“But the funeral ?’” said Walter. 

“Ah! that was not exactly as you heard it,” was the reply of 
Atkins. “I was at the funeral of Ellen Ramsay, as indeed was very 
nearly all the village, and I could refer you to twenty who will tell 
you the matter just as it occurred. In the first place, it is not true 
that any body expected Robert Anderson to be present. He sent no 
message of any kind to Stanton. It was very well known that he 
was sick—actually in bed, and had been so for more than a week 
before the death of Ellen. People almost thought they might go off 
together. There was a sort of sympathy between them, though I 
don’t think, from the hour of her unlucky marnage, that the eyes of 
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the two ever met, till they met in the world of spirits—unless it were, 
indeed, in their dreams. But they seemed to pine away, both of 
them, about the same time, and though he stood it longest, he did 
not outlast her much. When she died, as I tell you, he was very 
feeble and in bed. Nobody ever expected him to leave it alive, and 
least of all that he should leave it then, to stand among the people 
at her grave. The circumstances of her marriage with Stanton, 
were too notorious, and too much calculated to embitter his feelings 
and his peace, to make it likely that he would be present at such a 
scene. She had cast him off, slightingly, to give a preference to the 
more showy stranger, and she had spoken to him ina manner not 
soon to be forgiven by a man of sensibility. But he did forgive— 
that I know—and his love for Ellen was unimpaired to the last. 
She did not doubt this, when she married Stanton, though she ex. 
pressed herself so. ‘That was only to find some excuses to him, if 
not to her own conscience, for her conduct. I'm sure she bitterly 
repented of all before very long. She was just the girl to do wrong 
in a hurry, and be sorry for it the next minute.” 

“But the funeral?” said Walter. 

“Ah! true—the funeral. Well, as I was telling you, when the 
coffin was brought round to the burial place—you know the spot, 
among a thick grove of stunted oaks, and the undergrowth is always 
kept down by old Ramsay—who should come out from behind one 
of the largest old trees, but Robert Anderson. He was pale as a 
ghost, and his limbs trembled and tottered as he walked, but he came 
forward as resolutely as if he felt no pain or weakness. Stanton 
started when he saw him. He never expected his presence, I as- 
sure you. Every eye saw his agitation as Robert came forward; 
and I tell you, there was not a person present who did not see, as 
well as myself, that the husband of the poor girl looked much paler 
at that moment than her sick lover. Robert did not seem to see 
Stanton, or to‘mind him as he came forward; indeed, he did not seem 
to see any body. His eyes were fixed only on the coffin, which was 
carried by me, Ralph Mason, Dick Rawlins, and I think Hiram 
Barker. He did not shed a tear, which we all wondered at, for all 
of us expected to see him crying like any child, because we knew 
how soft hearted he always was, and how fond he had been of Ellen. 
At first, we thought his not crying was because of his anger at being 
so ill-treated, which was natural enough; but what he said afterwards 
soon did away with that notion. He came close to my side, and 
put his hand on the lid of the coffin near the name, and though he 
said not a single word to us, we seemed to understand that he meant 
we should stop till he read it. Wedid stop, and he then read the 
plate aloud, something in this manner—‘Ellen’—and then he stopped 
a little as he came to the word ‘Stanton’—and you could see a deep 
red flush grow out upon his cheek and forehead, and then he grew 
pale as death—and held upon the coffin as if to keep himself from 
falling—then he seemed to muster up strength, and he read on, in 
very deliberate and full accents, as if he had thrown all his resolu- 
tion into the effor-—‘Ellen Stanton!’ These words he repeated twice, 
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and then he passed on to the rest-—“Wire or Georce STANTON, 
porN Aprit 7, 1817. Duiep,—Here he stopped again, poor fellow ! 
as if to catch his breath. He only gasped when he tried to go on 
with the reading. He could only say—‘Died. Died!’ and there 
he stopped like a man choking. By this time, Stanton came up close 
to him and looked at us, as if to say ‘Why don’t you go forward— 
why do you suffer him to stop you’—but he said nothing. Robert 
did not seem to mind or to notice him, but, with another effort, re- 
covering his strength and voice, he read on to the end—“Dirp Marcu 
27, 1836—aGED E:GHTEEN YEARS, ELEVEN MONTHS AND NINETEEN 
pays,’ Old John Ramsay, by this time came up, and stood between 
him and Stanton. He looked up from the coffin, first at one and 
then at the other—and said quietly--without any appearance of 
anger or passion :”’— 

“This, Mr. Ramsay, is your daughter, Ellen--she was to have 
been my wife—she was engaged to me by her own promise, and you 
gave your consent to our marriage. Is not this true, Mr. Ramsay ?” 

“True,” said the old man very mildly, but with a deep sigh that 
seemed to come from the bottom of his soul;——“but you know, Ro- 
bert, e 

Then it was that Robert seemed to lose himseif for a moment. 
His eye brightened with indignation and bis speech came quick. 

“I know that she is here!” he exclaimed—“here, in her coffin, 
dead to you, your daughter—dead to me, my wife—your Ellen! my 
Ellen !—My Ellen—my poor Ellen!” And then he sobbed bitterly 
upon the coffin. I believe that most of the persons present—and all 
had crowded round us—sobbed too. But I could not see them, for 
my own heart was overflowing. The interruption did not continue 
long. Robert was the first to recover himself. He had always a 
right idga of what was proper; and no doubt, just then, he felt, that, 
according to the world’s way of thinking, he was doing wrong in 
stopping the dead in its last progress to the place of rest. He raised 
up his head from the coffin plate, and said to us, speaking very 
slowly, for his breath seemed only to come in sobs, and then after 
great efforts— 

“Do not think, my friends, when I speak of the pledges Ellen 
Ramsay made to me, that [am come here to utter any reproaches 
of the dead, or to breathe a single syllable of complaint against the 
blessed creature, who was always a sweet angel, looking up in 
heaven. God forbid that I should speak, or that you should hear, 
any harm of a woman that I have always looked upon as the purest 
and truest-hearted creature under the sun. No! in telling you of 
this pledge, I come here only to acquit her of any wrong, or evil 
thought, or action, when she ceased to think it binding upon her. It 
is to say to you at her grave, for you all knew that we were to be 
married, that, as I never gave her any reason for believing me to be 
false, or more unworthy of her heart than when she promised it to 
me, so also, I believe that nothing but some such persuasion could 
have made her deprive me of it. While I acquit her, therefore, of 
having done me any intentional injustice. I tell you, in the presence 
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of her heavenly spirit, that knows the truth of what I declare, that 
she has been abused by some false slanderer, to do me wrong, and 
herself wrong, and to—” 

By this time Stanton put in, and stopped whatever more Robert 
had tosay. He had been getting more and more angry as Robert 
went on, and when he came to that solemn part about the slanderer, 
and lifted his hands to heaven and looked upward with the tears just 
beginning to come into his eyes, as if he did really see the spirit of 
Ellen at the moment above him, then Stanton got quite furious. 
Those words clinched him in the sore part of his soul; and he made 
round the coffin towards where Robert stood, and doubled his fists, 
and spoke hoarsely, as if he was about to choke. 

“And who do you mean slandered you to her?” he cried to Ro 
bert, “who! who!’ 

His face was as black as night, and his features, usually so soft 
and pleasing to the eyes of the young women, now looked rather like 
those of a devil than of a mortal man. We thought he would have 
torn the poor young man to pieces, but Robert did not seem at all 
daunted. I suppose if we had not been there, and had not interfered 
so quickly, there would have been violence; and violence upon a 
frail, dying creature like Robert, would have been the most shocking 
cruelty. But Maxcy jumped in between them, and John Ramsay, 
Ellen’s youngest brother, stepped forward also, and we all cried 
“shame,” and this drove Stanton back, but he still looked furious and 
threatening, and seemed to wish for nothing more than to take Ro- 
bert by the throat. No body seemed to mind him less than the poor 
fellow who had most reason to fear. Robert had a bold and fearless 
spirit, and there was atime, before he grew sickly and religious, 
when he would have grappled with him for death and life before the 
altar itself. .But he was now subdued. He did not seerato mind 
his enemy, or indeed, any thing, but the coffin on which he hung. 
He did not, I really think, hear Stanton speaking at all, though, for 
afew moments, the fellow bullied pretty loud, and not a syllable 
that he said escaped any body else. Hus soul seemed to be in the 
coffin. His eyes seemed to try to pierce the heavy lid of pine, and 
the dark crape, and the shroud, and one would think, from the eager 
and satisfied gaze, that he had succeeded in doing so. No doubt his 
mind deluded him, and he thought so—for you could hear him whis- 
pering—“Ellen! dear Ellen!’ Then he gave way tous, and read- 
ing the plate, he said—*but eighteen—but eighteen! But—it is all 
well now! all well!’ He suffered us then to go forward, and fol- 
lowed close, and made no objection, and said no more words. While 
we let the coffin down, he stood so nigh, that the earth shelved with 
him, and he would have gofe in with it, for he made no resistance, 
if we had not caught him in our arms and dragged him from the 
brink. But we could not soon get him from the spot. Whenall was 
done, he did not seem to mind that the rest were going, but stood 
looking down as earnestly asif he could still read the writing through 
six feet of earth. Stanton, too, did not seem willing to go, but we 
very well knew it was for no love he had for the poor girl, that he 
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wished to remain; and Maxcy whispered to me that he would bring 
him off before he left the ground, for fear he might do some harm 
to Robert. who was no fighter, and was too feeble to stand one so 
strong. This he did, and after he was gone, I tried to get Robert 
away also. It was some time before I did so, and then it seemed he 
went with me only to get rid of my presence, for he was back at 
the grave as soon as night set in, and there he might be found every 
evening at the same hour, just about sunset, for several months after- 
wards——for he lingered strangely--until they brought him to sleep 
beside her. Though sick, and pining away fast, the poor fellow 
never let an evening go by, whatever weather it might be, without 
paying the grave a visit; and one day, perhaps two weeks after the 
funeral, old Mrs. Anderson called me into her cottage as I was riding 
by, and said she would show me something. She took me up into 
her son’s room, a little chamber in the loft, and what should it be but 
a head board, that the dying lad had sawed out with his own hands 
from a thick plank, and had smoothed, and planed, and painted, all 
in secret, so that he could print on it an inscription for the poor girl’s 
grave; and you would be surprised to see how neatly he had worked 
it all. The poor old woman cried bitterly all the time, but you 
could still see how proud she was of her son. She showed me his 
books—he had more than a hundred--and she sighed from the bot- 
tom of her heart when she told me it was the books that has made 
him sickly. 

“But he will read,” she said, “say all I can; though he knows it’s 
a doing him no good. ‘Ah, mother, he says, when ! tell him about 
it, ‘though it may shorten my life to read, it will shorten my happi- 
ness not to read, and I have too little happiness now left me to be 
willing to lose any of it.’ And when he speaks so,” said the old 
woman, ‘I cant’t blame him, for I know it’s all true. But I blame 
myself, Mr. Atkins. for you see it was all my doings that he@got 
so many books, and is so fond of them. I loved to see him Jearn- 
ing, and made him read to me so constantly of an evening, and it 
did my heart so much good to think that one day my Robert might 
be a great lawyer, or a parson, for I could see how much smarter 
he was than all the other boys of the village-—and so I never looked 
at his pale cheeks, and had no guess how poorly he was getting, 
till, all of a sudden, he was laid up. on my hands, and pining away 
every hour, as you now see him. Things looked better for a while 
when he got fond of Ellen Ramsay, and she of him. But that 
Stanton, ever since he came among us Robert has gone backward, 
and I shan’t wonder if it’s not very long before he want’s his own 
tombstone !” 

Poor old woman! I saw ina corner, half hidden behind an old 
trunk in the youth’s chamber, what it was evident she had not seen, 
a head board, the very fellow to that which he had been making 
for Ellen ;—but I said nothing to her at the time. When they were 
found after his death--for he said nothing of them while he lived—- 
they were both neatly finished, with a simple but proper inscrip- 
tion. On his own was one line beside his name. It was this-- 
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‘Mine was wo, but mine is hope. 
Robert Anderson.” 

“You tell me of a remarkable young man,” said Walter—‘“and he 
was but twenty when he died ?” 

“No more!” 

“We will go and look upon his grave.” 

“You will see the head board there, but that for Ellen was never 
put up——Stanton would not allow it.” 

“Ah! but we shall mend that. I will pluck that scoundrel’s comb. 
- Is the head board preserved ?” 

“It is: his mother keeps it in his chamber standing up beside his 
little book-case; but see, yonder is Stanton now. He is on his way 
to Ramsay's house. ‘They do not live together. He boards at a 
little farm-yard about a mile from the village. They say that there 
has been a quarrel between him and his brother-in-law, young John 
Ramsay, something about his sister's property. There are eleven 
negroes which were owned by young John and herself, in their own 
right, from the grand-mother’s gift, which they have suffered the old 
man to work until now. Stanton wants a division, and young John 
tried to persuade him not to touch them ’till his death, which must 
happen before long, he sharing as before from the crop. But Stanton 
persists, and the young fellow did not stop to tell him that he thought 
him a cruelly base fellow. This is the report. It is very certain 
that they are separate now, and there is a difference between them.” 

“Very likely on the score of the negroes But we will save them 
to the old man, and drive him from a spot which he had made 
wretched.” 

“Can you do this? Are your proofs sufficient ?” 

“Ample.” 

“You are yourself a lawyer.” 

“ges! But IL shall have the assistance, if necessary, of Col. Daw- 
son, whom probably you know.” 

“A first rate gentleman, and one of our best lawyers.” 

“[ bring letters to him—-have already seen him on the subject, 
and he concurs with me as to the conclusiveness of my proofs. 
Would I had been with you a yearago. Could I have traced him, 
this poor girl had not been his victim. I should at least have driven 
the snake from this one cabin.” 

“Yes, if you had come a year ago, poor Ellen would have been 
saved. But nothing could have saved the poor young man. The 
rot was in the heart of the tree.” 

“Yet!” said the other, putting his hand upon the arm of Atkins— 
“though the tree perished, it might have been kept green to the last. 
Some pangs might have been spared it-—-and the man who died in 
hope, might not have found it necessary to declare at the last mo- 
ment that he had utterly lived in wo. Yes—a little year ago, we 
might have done much for both parties.” 

“You will do great good by your coming now. The poor old 
man loves his negroes as he does his children. They say he looks 
upon the giving up the eleven to be sold, like a breaking up of the 
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establishment. His son says it will hurry him tothe grave. This 
was what he said to Stanton, which led to the quarrel. Stanton 
sneered at the young man, and he, being pretty passionate, blazed 
out at him in a way that pretty soon silenced the fellow.” 

“This class of reptiles are more or less cowards. We must not 
burn daylight, as, if they consent to a division, the scoundrel may 
make off with his share. Let us yo forward,” continued the speaker, 
with a show of feeling for which Atkins could not well account— 
“[ long to tread upon the viper—to bruise his head, and above all to 
tear the fangs from his jaws. You will, if Stanton be there, draw 
the old man aside and introduce me to him, with some quiet hint of 
what I may be able to do.” 

“You say you have the papers with you?” 

“Ay, ay—here,’—striking his bosom—‘“I have here that which 
shall confound him! Fear not! Ido not deceive you. At least I 
cannot deceive myself. [I too have wrongs that need avenging—I 
and mine! [and mine! Remember, | am Mr. Jones from Tennessee— 
I must surprise and confound the fellow, and would see how the land 
lies before I declare myself.” 


CHAPTER II 

Young John Ramsay was in the front piazza as they entered the 
little farm-yard. He was alone, and pacing the floor in evident agi- 
tation. His brow was dark and discontented, and he met the salu- 
tations of his visitors with the manner of a person who was ill pleased 
with any witnesses of his disquiet. But he was civil, and when Atkins 
asked after his father, he led the way into the house, and there they 
discovered the old man and George Stanton in close and earnest con- 
versation. Several papers were before them, and Stanton held the 
pen in his hand. The tears stood in old Ramsay’s eyes. His thin 
white hairs which fell, glossy and long, upon his shoulders, gave a 
benign and patriarchal expression to a face that was otherwise marked 
with the characters of benevolence and sensibility. He rose at the 
appearance of the visitors. Stanton did not, but looked up with the 
air of one vexed at interruption in the most interesting moment. 
Young Ramsay, to whom the stranger had been introduced by At- 
kins, introduced him in turn to his father, but to his father only. He 
gave no look to the spot where Stanton was seated. Atkins took 
the old man into another room, leaving the three remaining in the 
apartment. Stanton appeared to busy himself over his papers. 
Young Ramsay requested the stranger to be seated, and drew a chair 
for himself beside him. There was no conversation. The youth 
looked down upon the floor, in abstract contemplation, while the 
stranger, unobserved by either, employed himself in a most intense 
watch of the guilty man. The latter looked up and met this sur- 
vey seemingly with indifference. He too was thinking of matters 
which led him somewhat from the present company. He resumed 
his study of the papers before him, and scarcely noticed the return 
of old Ramsay to the room. His appearance was the signal ta the 
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son to go out, and resume his solitary promenade inthe piazza. The 
old man promptly approached the stranger, whose hand he took with 
a cordial pressure that proved how well Atkins had conveyed his 
suggestion. There was a bright hopefulness in his old eyes, which, 
had it been seen by Stanton, might have surprised him, particularly 
as, just before, they had been overflowing with tears and clouded 
with despondency. He was, however, still too busy in his calcula- 
tions, and possibly, in his own hopes, to note any peculiar change in 
the aspect or manner of his father-in-law. But when some minutes 
had passed, consumed by the old man and the stranger, in the most 
common-place conversation—when he heard the former institute long 
inquiries into the condition of crops in Tennessee—the value of grain, 
the modes of cultivation, the price of lands and negroes ;—the impa- 
tient son-in-law, began to show his restiveness. He took up and 
threw down his papers, turned from them to the company, from the 
company to the papers again, renewed his calculations, again dis- 
missed them, and still without prompting the visitor to bring to a close 
a visit seemingly totally deficient in object and interest, but which, 
to his great annoyance, all parties besides himself seemed desirous 
to prolong. At length, as with a desperate determination, he turned 
to the old man, and said— 

“Sir—Mr. Ramsay, you are aware of my desire to bring this busi- 
ness to a close at once.” 

The words reached the ears of young Ramsay, who now appeared 
at the door. 

“Father, pray let it be as this person desires. Give him all which 
the law will allow—give him more, if need be, and let him depart. 
Make any arrangement about the negroes that you please, without 
considering me—only let him leave us in our homes at peace!” 

“I am sorry to disturb the peace of any home,” said Stanton, “but 
am yet to know that to claim my rights is doing so. I ask nothing 
but what is fair and proper. My wife, if I understand it, had an equal 
right with Mr. John Ramsay, the younger, to certain negroes, eleven 
in number, namely, Zekiel, Abram, Ben, Bess, Maria, Susannah, Bob, 
Harry, Milly, Bainbridge and Nell, with their increase. This in- 
crease makes the number seventeen. But you have never denied 
the facts, and T repeat to you the proposition which I have already 
made to you, to divide the property into two equal parts thus:’— 

Here he read from the strips of paper before him, enumerating 
the negroes in two lots—this done. he proceeded. 

“[ am willing that your son should have the first choice of these 
lots. [ will take the other. Iam prepared to listen to any other 
arrangement for a division, rather than be subject to any delay by 
a reference to the law. [have no wish to compel the sale of the 
property, as that might distress you.” 

“Distress!” exclaimed the young man—‘spare your sympathy if 
you please. [ consent to your first arrangement. Nay, sir, you shall 
choose first of the lots as divided by yourself. My simple wish now, 
gir, is to leave you wholly without complaint.” 

“But, my son”—began the old man. 
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“Pray my father, let it be as I have said.. We shall never have 
an end of it otherwise. The division isa tolerably equal one, and 
if there be any loss it is mine.” 

The old man folded his hands upon his lap and looked to the 
stranger. He, meanwhile, maintained a keen and eager watch upon 
the features of Stanton. It could be seen that his lip quivered and 
there was in his eye an expression of exu!tation and scorn which, 
perhaps, none perceived but young Atkins. Stanton, meanwhile, was 
again busy with his papers. 

“It is admitted also,” the latter continued, “that I havea right to one 
half of a tract of uncleared land, lying on the Tombeckbe, containing 
six hundred and thirty acres, more or less; to one half of a small 
dwelling house in Linden, and to certain household stuff, crockery, 
plate and kitchen ware. Upon these I am prepared to place a low 
estimate, so that the family may still retain them, and the value 
may be given me in negro property. I value the Jand, which I am 
told is quite as good as any in the country, at $5 an acre—the 
house and lot at $500—and the plate, crockery, kitchen ware, etc., 
at $250 more. I make the total of my share, at these estimates, to 
be $2075—we will say $2000—and I am willing to take in pay- 
ment of this amount, the four fellows, Zekiel, Bob, Henry and Ben— 
named in one lot, or the two fellows, Abram and Bainbridge, and 
the two women, Milly and Maria, with their three children, named 
in the other parcel.” 

“You are extremely accommodating,” said young Ramsay bitterly, 
but I prefer that we should sell the Jand on the Tombeckbe, the lot 
in Linden, and the crockery, plate and kitchen stuff—unless you 
prefer that these last should be divided. This arrangement will 
occasion you some delay in getting your money, but it will save 
me much less loss than I should suffer by your estimates. Permit 
me to say that of the negroes in the lot which you may leave me, 
you shall not have a hair, and I would to God it were in my power 
to keep the rest, by any sacrifice, from your possession.” 

“No doubt you do sir—but your wishes are not the law. I de- 
mand nothing from you but what is justice, and justice I will have. 
My rights are clear and ample. You do not, I trust, propose to go 
to law to keep me out of my wife’s property.” 

“To law!” exclaimed the young man with indignation. He then 
strode fiercely across the floor and confronted Stanton, who had 
now risen. The strife in his soul, was showing itself in storm upon 
his countenance, when the stranger from ‘Tennessee rose, and placed 
himself between them. 

“Stay, my friend—let me speak a moment. I have a question to 
ask of Mr. Stanton.” 

“You, sir’—said Stanton—“by what right do you interfere?” 

“By the right which every honest man possesses to see that there 
is no wrong done to his neighbor, if he can prevent it. You are 
making a demand upon Mr. Ramsay, for certain property which 
you claim in right of your wife. Now, sir, let me ask which of 
your wives it is, on whose account you claim.” 
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The person thus addressed, recoiled as if he had been struck by 
an adder. A deep flush passed over his face, succeeded by an ashen 
paleness. He tried to speak, stammered, and sunk paralyzed back 
into his chair. 

“What, sir, can you say nothing? Your rights by your wives 
ought to be numerous. You should have some in every State in 
the Union” 

“You are a liar and a slanderer,” exclaimed the criminal, rising 
from his seat, and with a desperate effort, confronting his accuser— 
Shaking his fist at him, he cried—‘You shall prove what you 
say! You shall prove what you say!” 

The other mildly replied, while a smile of scorn passed over his 
lips—“I am here for that very purpose.” 

“You!—and who are you?” demanded the accused, once again 
stammering and showing trepidation. 

“A man! one who has his hand upon your throat, and will stifle 
you, in the very first struggle that you propose to make. Sit down, 
sir—sit down all—this business is opened before us, and we will 
goto it as to a matter of business. You sir’—to Stanton, “will 
please school your moods and temper, lest it be worse for you. It 
is only by behaving with proper modesty under a proper sense of 
your position and danger, that you can hope to escape from the 
sharpest clutches of the law.” 

“You shall not bully me—I am not the man to submit ——” 

“You are;” said the other, sternly interrupting him—“I tell you, 
William Ragin, alias Richard Weston, alias Thomas Stukely, alias 
Edward Stanton--you are the man to submit to all that I shall 
say to you, to all that I shall exact from you, in virtue of what I 
know of you, and in virtue of what you are.” 

The sweat poured in thick streams from the brow of the criminal. 
The other proceeded. 

“Tam nota bully. It is not by swagger that I hope to put you 
down, or to punish you. On the contrary, I came here prepared to 
prove all that I assert, satisfactorily before a court of justice. It is 
for you to determine whether, by your insolence and madness, you 
will incur the danger of a trial, or whether you will submit quietly 
to what we ask, and leave the country. I take for granted that 
you are no fool, though, in a moral point of view, your career would 
show you to be an enormous one, since vice like yours is almost 
conclusive against all human policy, and might reasonably be set 
down by a liberal judgment, as in some degree a wretched insanity. 


If I prove to you that I can prove to others what I now assert, 


will you be ready, without more ado, to yield your claims here, and 
every where, and fiy the country ?” 

“You can prove nothing: you know nothing. I defy you.” 

“Beware! Lam no trifler, and by the God of heaven, I tell you, 
that were I to trust my own feelings you should swing upon the 
gallows, or be shut in from life, by a worse death, in the peniten- 
tiary, all your days. I can bring you to either, if I will it, but 
there are considerations, due to the feelings of others, which prompt 
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me to the gentler course I have indicated. It is enough for me that 
you have been connected by the most solemn ties with Maria Lacy. 
Her wishes, and her memory are sacred in my sight, and these move 
me to spare the villain whom my own personal wrongs would prompt 
me to drag to the gallows. You see how the matter stands !—Speak !” 

“You then—you are x 

“Henry Lamar, of Georgia, the cousin, the betrothed of Maria 
Lacy.” 

There was a slight tremor in the speaker's voice, as he made 
this answer ;——but his soul was very firm. He continued: “1 com- 
plain not of your wrong tome. It is enough that I am prepared 
to avenge it, and I frankly tell you, lam half indifferent whether 
you accede to my proposition or not. Youraudacity here has aroused 
a feeling in me, which leaves it scarcely within my power to offer 
you the chances of escape. I renew the offer, while 1am yet firm 
to doit. Leave the country—leave all the bounds, all the territories 
of the United States—and keep aloof from them; for as surely as I 
have power to pursue, and hear of your presence in any of them, 
so surely shall I hunt you out with shot and halter, as I would the 
reptile that lurks beside the pathway, or the savage beast that har- 
bors in the thicket.” 

The speaker paused, resumed his seat, and, by a strong effort of 
will, maintained a calm silence looking sternly upon the criminal. 
Violent passions were contending in the breast of the latter. His 
fears were evidently aroused, but his cupidity was active. It was 
clear that he apprehended the danger—it was equally clear that he 
was loth to forego his grasp upon the property of his last victim. 
He was bewildered, and, more in his confusion than because of any 
thought or courage—he once more desperately denied the charges 
made against him. 

“You are a bold man,” said he to the stranger, affecting coolness— 
“considering you deal in slander. You may impose upon these, 
but it is only because they would believe any thing against me now. 
But you have no proofs. I defy you to produce any thing to sub- 
stantiate one of your charges.” 

“Fool!” said the other coolly, “I have but to call in the slaves— 
to have you stripped to the buff, and to discover and display to the 
world the marks upon your body. to which your wife swore in open 
court in New-York State, on the trial of Reuben Moore, confounded 
in identity with yourself as William Ragin. Here is the report of 
the trial. Moore was only saved, so close was the general resem- 
blance between you, as the scar of the scythe was not apparent upon 
his leg—to which all parties swore as certainly on yours. Are you 
willing that we should now examine your left leg and foot?” 

“My foot is as free from scar as yours; but I will not suffer my- 
self to be examined.” 

“Did it need, we should not ask you. But it does not need. We 
have the affidavit of Samuel Fisher, to show that he detected the 
scar of the scythe upon your leg, while bathing with you at Crook- 
stone’s mill pond, that he asked you how you got sucha dreadful 
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cut, and that you were confuséd, but said that it was a scythe cut, 
This he alleged of you under your present name of Stanton. Here, 
sir, is a copy of the affidavit. Here also is the testimony of James 
Greene, of Liberty county, Geo., who knew you there as the hus- 
band of Maria Lacy. He slept with you one night at Berry’s house 
on the way to the county court house. You played poker with a 
party of five consisting of the said Greene, of Jennings, Folker and 
Stillman—their signatures are all here. You got drunk, quarrelled 
with Folker and Stillman, whom you accused of cheating you, were 
beaten by them severely, and so bruised that it was necessary you 
should be put to bed, and bathed with spirits. When stripped for 
this purpose, while you lay unconscious, the scythe cut on your leg, 
and a large scar from a burn upon your right arm, to both of which, 
your wife, Elizabeth Ragin, swore in New-York, with great par- 
ticularity—as appears in that reported case—were discovered, and 
attracted the attention of all present.” 

“Man or devil!” exclaimed the criminal in desperation—“By what 
means have you contrived to gather these damnable proofs!” 

“You admit them then ?” 

“J admit nothing. I defy them, and you, and the devil. Let me 
go. Iwill hear nothing more—see nothing farther. As for you, 
John Ramsay, let me ask, am I to have any of my wife's property ? 
Let me have it and I leave the cursed country forever.” 

John Ramsay, the younger, was about to reply, when the stranger 
silenced him. 

“Stay! You leave not this spot, unless with my consent, or in the 
hands of the sheriff. He is here in readiness. Are you willing that 
1 should call him in? [am serious! There must be no trifling. 
Here are proofs of your identity with William Ragin, who married 
Elizabeth Simpson of Minden, Connecticut;—with Richard Wes- 
ton, who married Sarah Gooch of Raleigh, N. C.;—with Thomas 
Stukely, who married with Maria Lacy of Liberty county, Geo. ;— 
with Edward Stanton, now before us, who married with Ellen Ram- 
say, of Montgomery county, Alabama. Of these wretched wives 
whom you have wronged and dishonored, two of them are still living. 
I do not stipulate for your return to either. They are sufficiently for- 
tunate to be rid of you forever. But thisI insist upon, that you 
leave the country. As for taking the property of this wife or that, 
you must consider yourself particularly fortunate that you escape 
the halter. You can take nothing. Your fate lies in these papers.” 

In an instant the desperate hands of the criminal had clutched the 
documents where the other laid them down. He clutched them, and 
sprang towards the door, but a single blow from the powerful fist of 
young John Ramsay brought him to the floor. The stranger quietly 
repossessed himself of the papers.” 

“You are insane, William Ragin,” he remarked coolly—“these 
are all copies of the originals, and even were they originals, their 
loss would be of little value while all the witnesses are living. They 
are brought for your information—to show you on what a perilous 
point you stand—and have been used only to base the warrant upon 
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which has been already issued for your arrest. That warrant is 
even now in this village in the hands of the sheriff of the county. 
I have but to say that you are the man whom he must arrest under 
it, and the does his duty. You are at my mercy. I see that you 
feel that. Rise and sign this paper and take your departure. If, 
after forty-eight hours. you are found east of the Tombeckbe, you 
forfeit all the chances which it affords you of escape. Rise, sir, 
and sign. I have no more words for you.” 

The criminal did as he was commanded—passively, as one ina 
stupor. The stranger then waved him to the door, and he took his 
departure without any more being spoken on either side. When 
he was gone— 

“These papers,” said Lamar, to old John Ramsay, “are yours. I 
leave them for your protection from this scoundrel. The proofs are 
all conclusive, and with his re-appearance, you have but to seek the 
sheriff and renew the warrant.” 

The old man clasped the hands of the stranger and bedewed them 
with tears. 

“You will stay with us while you are here. We owe you too 
much to suffer it otherwise. We have no other way of thanking 
you.” 

“| have another day’s business here,” said Lamar,” and will cheer- 
fully partake your hospitality for that time. For the present | must 
leave you. I have an engagement with Mr. Atkins.” 

The engagement with Atkins, led the stranger to the grave of poor 
Ellen Ramsay and to that of Robert Anderson. They next visited 
the cottage of the widow Anderson, and obtained her consent to the 
use of the head board which the devoted youth had framed and in- 
scribed, while himself dying, for the grave of his beloved. The 
next day was employed, with the consent of old Ramsay, in putting 
it up—an occasion which brought the villagers together as nume- 
rously as the burial of the poor girl had done. The events of the 
day had taken wind—the complete exposure of the wretch who had 
brought ruin and misery into the little settlement, was known to all, 
and deep were the imprecations of all upon his crime, and warm 
the congratulations at a development, which saved the venerable 
father from being spoiled and left in poverty in his declining years. 
But there is yet a finish to our story—another event, perhaps neces- 
sary to its finish, which, as it was the offspring of another day, we 
must reserve for another chapter. 


CHAPTER III, 


That night while the little family at Ramsay’s were sitting over 
their evening meal, Abram, one of the plantation negroes, appeared 
at the door of the apartment, and abruptly addressed young Ram- 
say after the following fashion: 

“Look ya, Mass Jack, 1 want for see you out yer a minute.” 

Abram was the driver of the plantation—a sort of superintendant 
of details. He was a faithful negro, such as is to be found on every 
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long established plantation at the South—shrewd, cool, sensible— 
perhaps forty years of age—honest, attentive to his business, and 
from habit, assuming the interest which he managed to be entirely 
hisown. His position gave him consequence, which he felt and 
asserted, but never abused. A trick of speaking very much what was 
uppermost in his mind, was the fruit of a just consciousness of duties 
well performed, leaving him in no fear of any proper authority. Young 
Ramsay rose instantly and obeyed the summons. With some little 
mystery in his manner, Abram conducted the youth from the piazza 
into the yard, and thence into the shadow of one of the gigantic 
shade trees by which the house was literally embowered. Here, 
looking around him with the air of one anxious neither to be seen 
nor overheard, he thrust a paper into the hands of John Ramsay 
with this inquiry— 

“Dis ya money, Mass Jack,—good money ?” 

“1 will tell you when I look at it by the candle. Why ?—where 
did you get it?” 

“You look at ’em first—I tell you all ’bout ’em arterward.” 

John did as was required, returned and reported the bank note, for 
it was such, and for twenty dollars—to be utteriy worthless—that, 
in short, of a broken bank. 

“I bin tink sp,” said the negro. 

“Where did you get it, Abram.” 

“Who you speck gib me, Mass Jack ?” 

“T don't know!” 

“Who but Mass Ned Stanton.” 

“Ha !—why—when did he give you this money ?” 

“To-day—when you bin all busy wid tomb stone of young 
Misses. He came by de old creek field, calf me out, say I must come 
to em in de wood, and den he say to me dat he sorry for see me ya 
working for Mossa. Him will help me git off work—I shall be free 
man, if I will only go wid him, and bring off many of de brack peo- 
ple as I kin. He promise me heap of tings, git me ’nuff tobacco for 
las’ a mont’, gib me knife—see dis ya—and dis money which you 
say no good money. I bin speck em for bad when he tell me its 
twenty dollars. ‘T'wenty dollars is heap money, I say to myself. 
Wha’ for he gib me twenty dollars now. Wha’ for he consider my 
freedom, jes’ now, and he nebber bin tink ’pon ’em before. Some- 
ting’s wrong, I say to myself, and Mossa for know—but I neber let 
on to’em I’spec’em. 1 say ‘da’s all right. I will come, Mass Ned. 
I will see you in de bush to-night.’ Den he shake my hand—say he 
always bin lub me—will take me to country whay brack man. is 
gentleman and hab white wife, and is lawyer. and schoolmosser, and 
preacher, and hab white man for dribe he carriage. I yerry em berry 
well, but I nebber le’ him see I laugh. But I hab my tongue ya 
(thrust to one side of his jaws) and de white ob my eye grow large 
as | look ’pon’em. I know’em of old. I bin speck ’em when he 
first come ya courting poor Miss Nelly. Ino like ’em den, I no 
like’em now. But I mak’ bliebI lub’em too much. Das for you 
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now to fix ’em. He’s for see me to-night by old Robin tree in 
de swamp. Wha’ mus do—wha’ mus say—how you gwine fix ’em?” 

“You have done right, Bram. Before I say any thing, I will con- 
sult my father, and a stranger who is with us” 

“T yerry bout ’em. He’s a man,I ya. Flora bin tell me how he 
fix Ned Stanton.” 

“Well, Pll consult him and my father. Do you remain here in the 
meantime. Do not let yourself be seen. .Stanton is a villian, but 
we have found him out.’ Stanton is not his real name, but Ragin.” 

“Ragin, eh? Well, we must Ragin ’em. IT’ll wait ’pon you ya. 
But mak’ haste—de time is pretty close, and he’ll ’spec’ someting ef 
I aint by de tree when he come.” 

John Ramsay re-entered the house and, in few words, repeated 
the substance of the negro’s story. 

“The scoundrel’s bent on being hung,” was the exclamation of 
Lamar, with something like a look of exultation. “Let ’Bram en- 
courage him, and give him a meeting for to-morrow night, promis- 
ing to bring all the negroes that he can. We shall be at the meet- 
ing. ’Bram shall carry us, though we go as his comrades, not as 
his superiors.” ; 

The scheme of Lamar was soon laid. Young Ramsay and him- 
self were to smut their faces, and, in negro habiliments, were to im- 
pose upon the villain. Lamar promised that the sheriff should take 
his hand at the game. 

“Our mercy is thrown away upon such a thrice-dyed scoundrel. 
His destiny forces the task of vengeance upon us. Goto Abram, 
and give him his cue.” 


Se, A dys 


CHAPTER Iv. 

There is a fatality about the wicked that, sooner or later, what- 
ever may be their precautions and their adroitness, invariably brings 
about their confusion and defeat. The criminal in the present in- 
stance, was one who had enjoyed a long swing of good fortune— 
using these words only to mean that he had been able to gratify 
his wishes, of whatever sort, without yet having been made to pay 
the usual penalties. This very success is most commonly the source 
of final disaster. The fortunate man is apt to presume upon his good 
fortune—to hold himself, like Sylla, a sort of favorite with the capri- 
cious goddess, until he loses himself irrevocably in the blind pre- 
sumption which his confidence provokes. Edward Stanton, for so we 
shall continue to call him, had been too often in straits like the pre- 
sent, and had too often emerged from them with profit, to fancy that 
he had much at hazard in the new game that he had determined to 
pursue. He had been temporarily daunted by the complete exposure 
of his career which had been made by Lamar, and felt, from all he 
aw and all he heard, that the chances were entirely up with him 
where he then stood. But he had not long gone from sight of his 
enemy, before his mind began once more to recover, and to unravel 
new schemes and contrivances for the satisfaction of his selfish pas- 
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sions. He was a person soon to cast aside his apprehensions, and to 
rise with new energies after defeat. It is a very great misfortune 
that this admirable quality of character should be equally shared, 
upon occasion, by the rogue and the ruffian, with the honest man 
and the noble citizen. Stanton was resolved to make the most of 
the forty-eight hours which were allowed him. He took for granted 
that, having attained his object, Lamar would be satisfied ;--he may 
have discovered, indeed, that the latter would return in another day 
to Georgia. We have seen, from the revelations of Abram, what 
direction his scheming mind was disposed to pursue. His plans were 
laid in a few minutes, and while the family of Ramsay, its guest, 
and the people of the village generally, were raising the simple head 
board over the grave of his injured wife, the miserable wretch, totally 
insensible to all honorable or human feeling, was urging the ignorant 
negro to a desertion of the ancient homestead, in the vain hope of 
attaining that freedom with which, when acquired, he knew not well 
what to do. Of course this was alla pretext of the swindler, by 
which to get the property within his grasp. He had but to cross the 
Tombeckbe with his unsuspecting companions, and they would have 
been sold, by public outcry, at the first popular gathering. His plans 
laid, his artifices all complete, he waited with anxiety the meeting 
with the negro. He had already taken his leave of the family with 
which he lodged, had mounted his horse, and turned his head towards 
the west, using particular care that his departure should be seen by 
several. He little fancied that his return to the neighborhood by an- 
other route, and after night had set in, had also been perceived. But 
the vigilance of Lamar had arranged for this. Young Atkins had 
volunteered to observe the movements of Stanton, and, born a hunter, 
and familiar with all the woods for twenty miles round, he was able 
to report on the return of the fugitive, within half an hour of the 
moment when it took place. Concealing his horse in a neighboring 
bay, ready for use in the first emergency, Stanton proceeded, at the 
the appointed time, to the place of rendezvous. 

Meanwhile, the preparations of Lamar were also in progress. The 
sheriff had been brought, after night-fall, to the house of old Ramsay. 
The coarse garments of the negro had been provided for himself and 
his deputy; for Lamar and the younger Ramsay. Young Atkins 
_ also insisted on going as a volunteer, and old Ramsay could with dif- 

ficulty be persuaded to forbear accompanying the party. The blood 
of the veteran blazed up as fiercely as it had done twenty years be- 
fore, when he heard the call for volunteers, from the lips of Andrew 
Jackson, to avenge the butcheries of Indian warfare. The good sense 
of Lamar succeeded in persuading him to leave the affair to younger 
men. Abram was of the party, and, with his assistance, a greasy 
preparation was procured, in which soot and oil were the chief ingre- 
dients, by which our free citizens were made to assume, in a very 
few moments, the dark and glossy outside of the African. Prime 
stout fellows were they—able field hands—such as would delight the 
unsuspecting eye of the kidnapper as soon as he beheld them. They 
were all armed with pistols—all but Abram, who carried however the 
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knife—a formidable couteau de chasse, which had been one of the 
bribes of Stanton, presented to him with the bank note and tobacco, 
at their first interview. Abram undertook the conduct of the party. 
They were led forth secretly, in profoundest silence, by a circuitous 
path, to the swamp thicket, in the neighborhood of which the meet- 
ing was to take place. It is needless to describe the route. Suffice 
it that they were there in season, snugly quartered, and waiting with 
due impatience for the signal. It was heard at last ;—a shrill whis- 
tle, thrice repeated, followed by the barking of a hound. To this 
Abram answered, going forth as he did so, and leaving the party in 
the close covert to which he had conducted them. The night wasa 
bright star-light. The gleams, however, came but imperfectly through 
the thick foliage, and our conspirators could distinguish each other 
only by the sound of their voices. Their faces shone as glossily as 
the leaves, when suddenly touched by the far light of the stars. 
Gradually, they heard approaching footsteps. It was then that La- 
mar said, seizing the hand of young Ramsay,— 

“No haste, now,—no rashness,—we must let the fellow hobble him- 
self fairly.” 

Deep silence followed, broken only by the voice of the negro and 
his companion. 

“You have brought them?” said Stanton. 

“Da’s ya!” replied the black. 

“How many?” 

“Some tree or four, ’side myself.” 

“Could you bring no more?” asked the eager kidnapper. 

“Hab no chance—you no gib me time ’nuff. Ef you leff ’em tell 
Saturday night now, and Sunday, I get ’em all!” 

“No!—no! that’s impossible. I dare not. These must do. Where 
are they?” 

“In de bush! jes’ ya! But look ya, Mass Ned, you sure you 
gwine do wha’ you promise ?” 

“On my honor, Bram.” 

“You will take you Bible oat’, Mass Ned.” 

“T swear it.” 

“Dis ya nigger I bring you is no common nigger, I tell you. 
Mossa hab heaby loss for lose ’em. Wha’ you ’spose he gwine say, 
wha’ he tink, when he get up to-morrow mornin’, and can’t find ’Bram 
and de rest ob ’em. Wha’ he gwine do?” 

“What can he do? We will have the start of him by twenty-five 
miles, and in one day more you will be free, Bram, your own master, 
and able to put him at defiance. I will see to that.” 

“He will push arter us, Mass Ned,—and dese ya nigger in de 
bush—look ya, Mass Ned, dese all prime nigger. Da’s one on ’em, 
a gal ya, most purty nuff for white man wife. You ’member little 
Suzy, Mass Ned ?” 

“Dont I, Bram? Little Suzy is a pretty girl—pretty enough to be 
the wife of any man. Bring her out, bring them all out, and let us 
be off. We understand each other.” 
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“Suzy is good gal, Mass Ned. I want for see ’em doing prime 
when he git he freedom. You will marry ’em youself, wid parson ?” 

“If she wishes it.” 

“He will wish ’em for true! But wha’ dis I yer’em say "bout you 
habing tree wife a’ready ?” 

“No. more of that, ’Bram.” 

“Wha’! he aint true, den?” 

“A lie, Bram! a black, a bloody lie!” 

“What for den you let dat Georgy man run you out ob de country?” 

“Ha! who told you this?” 

“TI yer dem house sarbant talk ob ’em.” 

“They do not understand it. Iam not driven. I choose to go.” 

“Well! You know bes’, but dat’s wha’ I yer dem say.” 

“No more, Bram! Where are the people.” 

“Let de dog bark tree time, and dey come. You kin bark like dog, 
Mass Ned. ‘Try for ’em.” 

The imitation was a good one. Sounds were heard in the bushes, 
and one by one the supposed negroes appeared in the star-light. They 
looked natural enough, and the kidnapper approached them with 
some interest. 

“These are all men, are they not? Are there no women? Where’s 
little Suzy ?” 

“Ha! Mass Ned,—lI speck its true wha’ dem people say, You lub 
gal-too much. I call little Suzy now, him take you ‘bout de neck. 
Come ya, my people. Mass Ned hab make ’greement wid me to 
carry us all to fine country. He swear Bible oat’ to make us free, 
and gib us plenty whiskey and tobacco.” I tell ’em you’s ready to 
go. You ready, eh?” 

There was a general grunt of assent. 

’Bram was disposed to be satirical. His dry chuckle accompanied 
every syllable. 

“Gib um you hand den on de bargain. Shake hand like brudderin. 
Ha! ha! [I nebber bi’n speck to be brudder ob my young mossa. 
Shake hands, niggers, on de bargain.” 

“You have heard what ’Bram has said, my boys. I promise the 
same things to you. You shall go with me to a country where you 
shall be free. 1 will give you plenty of whiskey and tobacco. Here 
is my hand. Whois this—Zeke?” 

The hand was clutched by Lamar, with a grasp that somewhat 
startled the criminal. The voice of the supposed negro in the next 
moment, terribly informed him of his danger. 

“Villain!” exclaimed the Georgian, “I have you! You are sworn 
for the gallows! You shall not escape us now.” 

A short struggle followed—the doubtful light, and their rapid move- 
ments, not suffering the other persons around so to distinguish between 
them as to know where to take hold. The criminal put forth all his 
strength, which was far from inconsiderable. ‘The combatants were 
nearly equally matched, but in the struggle they traversed a fallen 
tree, over which Lamar stumbled and fell, partly dragging his enemy 
with him to the ground. To save himself only did he relax his hold 
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Of this Stanton nimbly availed himself. He recovered his feet, and 
before the rest of the party could interfere, had gained a dozen paces 
on his way to the thicket. Once within its shadows, he might, with 
good heart and good fortune, have baffled their pursuit. But this was 
not destined. He was intercepted by no less a person than Abram, 
who rolled himself suddenly like a huge ball in the path of the fugi- 
tive, and thus broke the fall which yet precipitated him to the ground. 
In the next moment, the negro had caught him by the leg, yelling, at 
the same time, to the rest of the party to come to his succor. 

“Ah! dog it is you then to whom I owe all this.” 

Such was the speech, muttered through his closed teeth, with which 
Stanton declared his recognition of the assailant. His words were 
followed by a pistol shot. Abram gave a cry, released his hold, and 
leapt to his feet. Stanton had only half risen when the whole weight 
of the negro was again upon him. 

“You shoot,eh! You shoot!” were the words of the black, shrieked 
rather than spoken. ‘The party interfered. The whole affair had 
passed in a moment, quick as thought, and in far less time than has 
been occupied with the recital. 

“Where is he, Bram?” demanded Lamar. 

“IT hab em ya, Mossa—-he safe,” responded the other with a groan 

“You are hurt?” said young Ramsay, inquiringly. 

“One arm smash wid de pistol, Mass Jack.” 

His young master helped the fellow up, while Lamar and the sheriff, 
with young Atkins, prepared to secure the criminal. 

“What is this! He is lifeless!” said the former, as he touched the 
body. “What have you done, Bram ?” 

“T do’nt know, Mossa. I hab my knife in my han’, and when he 
shoot me, I so bex and I so scare, I don’t know wha’ I do wid em. 
[ gib um he knife, I speck. It’s he own knife.” 

Sure enough! the weapon was still sticking in the side of the 
criminal. The one blow was fatal, and his dying groan, if any was 
uttered, was drowned in the furious exclamation with which the 
negro accompanied the blow 

“It is a loss to the gallows,” said Lamar, with an expression of 
chagrin. 

“Better so!” replied young Ramsay. 

“It saves me a dirty job!” muttered the sheriff. We may add that 
he took care to pay the usual fees to Abram, who was otherwise well 
provided for by the Ramsay family, and still lives to relate the events 
of that night of conflict with the snake of the cabin. 


FAST AND LOOSE. 
AN EPIGRAM FROM THE OLD ENGLISH 

Young Tibbats would go play at fast and loose, 

And head-long into matrimony run, ; 

And thus, though haltered fast in marriage noose, 
Tis still his grief to find himself wndgne 
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GLORY.—A FRAGMENT. 


The trophies of our life lie not within 
The bounds of life’s poor limit —When the tomb 
Shall shut from eager consciousness the din, 
In its dread cavernous mansions of deep gloom, 
Consigning, scarcely cold, to the worst doom, 
The heart that beat for hope, and loftiest sway, 
The soul that was life’s living, shall assume 
Its highest functions—death shall yield his prey, 
And glory born complete, in spirit, mock decay. 


Is not her home in heaven! Does she not stand, 
Star-crowned, a high divinity of wo! 
Her temples rise, her altars lift each land 
Where lofty attribute is known below.— 
From her the fires ascend, the waters flow, 
The grave foregoes its prey and man is free— 
She builds o’er graves for life, and hearth-stones grow 
To trophies by her touch—her foot-prints see, 
On ruins that become shrines for posterity ! 


THE MARION FAMILY. 


NO. IV. 


“Hunted like prey, by the despots around them, 
A price on their lives ’mid the scenes of their birth, 
The Huguenots burst from the fetters that bound them, 
And yielded up all that was dearest on earth. 
Cuorvus—The ark of religion in safety to bring, 
To this free Western Land, where God only is King.”’ 
(Miss Mary E. Lee. 


“They were the devoted Huguenots, who, after having extorted by their valor in the field, with 
Bourbon and Coligni, with Rohan and Soubise, a short interval of repose from persecution, had at 
length abjured forever their beautiful native land—the soft and delicious banks of the Loire, where 
industry made them rich, virtuous and happy,—not, as other adventurers, constrained by poverty 
and embarrassments at home, to seek their fortunes on a distant shore—not to search for gold and 
silver mines, nor to overrun vast regions, and cement, with the blood of exterminated nations, 
the dominion of some potentate ambitious of reigning over a waste, at the distance of five thou. 
sand miles from his capital—but to plunge into the depths of an untrodden wilderness, covered 
with swamps, breathing pestilence, yielding the bare necessaries of life only to the sweat of la- 
bour—because ‘in its dreary solitudes they could commune with their God !—because, amidst its 
savage desolation, they could pour out the feelings of gratitude and adoration with which their 
hearts were filled, and which they could not utter in the country of Fenelon and Pascal, without 
being hunted down like wild beasts ”—Legare. 


Our meditations are still among the tombs,—our pathway is over 
the graves of the honored dead,—of patriot sons, worthy of their pious 
sires,—from whose bright example, the men of the present generation 
may draw lessons of wisdom, patriotism and virtue. + We have arrived 
at the most interesting stage of our antiquarian research,—we are 
among 

THE MARIONS OF THE REVOLUTION,— 
the Huguenots turned Whigs,—no longer wearing the armour of the 
church militant, but battling against tyranny and conquering for 
liberty ; and, as we renew the inscriptions on their mouldering monu- 
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ments, may we imbibe a portion, at least, if not a double one, of that 
spirit of patriotism and disinterestedness, which dwelt and glowed in 
their bosoms, and prompted to deeds that gave independence to our 
country. 

In continuing our genealogical tree, we come, in chronological or- 
der, to the brothers and sister of Gen. Marion, the children of Gabriel, 
the eldest son of the Huguenot. In alluding to the brothers of Marion, 
Weems, contrary to his usual habit of exaggeration and embellishment, 
has denied them even the small share of military honor which is their 
due, and dwarfed them into mere civilians. He says: 

“But for his four brothers, I am happy to state, that, though not formidable as 
soldiers, they were amiable as citizens, They bought farms,—proved their 
oxen,—married wives,—multiplied good children,—and thus, very unlike our 
niggardly bachelors, contributed a liberal and laudable part to the population, 
strength and glory of their country. God, I pray heartily, take kind notice of all 
such; and grant, that having thus done his will in this world, they may partake 
of his glory in the next.” 

It will be seen, in the sequel, that the brothers of the partisan Gen- 
eral not only fulfilled the Scriptural injunction to multiply and re- 
plenish the earth, but that at least three of them were warriors, and 
doubtless all four bore arms and suffered privations in the cause of 
independence. 

THE GENEALOGICAL TREE. 
THE GRAND-SONS AND GRAND-DAUGHTERS OF THE HUGUENOT. 
THE BROTHERS OF GEN. MARION 

18. Isaac Marion, son of Gabriel, and grand-son of Benjamin, the 
emigrant. He was the eldest son of Gabriel and Esther Marion. We 
know not the time of his birth, but he died May 31st, 1781, and was 
buried in the church-yard at Georgetown, near one of the northern 
corners of the church. Like his namesake of the Scriptures, he found 
a help-meet in an amiable and lovely Rebecca. In the year 1739, it 
is believed, as indicated by a mutilated record in the Allston family 
Bible, he intermarried with Rebecca Allston, daughter of William 
Allston* and Esther La Bruce, the portrait of which latter lady, pierced 


* It may be appropriate, and will certainly prove interesting, to introduce here 
an account of this branch of the Allston family, beginning with William All- 
ston, whose daughter, Rebecca, became the wife of Isaac Marion. 

1. William Allston, and Esther La Bruce, his wife,—they had 11 children, of 
whom the following left issue,—viz : 

2. Rebecca, who intermarried with Isaac Marion. 

3. William, the maternal grandfather of the Hon. R. F. W. Allston. 

4, Esther, who intermarried with Archibald Johnston. 

5. Elizabeth, who intermarried with Thomas Lynch, and whose son, Thomas 
Lynch, signed the Declaration of Independence. 

6. Joseph, father of the late Col. Wm. Allston, and grandfather of Gov. Joseph 
Allston. 

7. Ann, who intermarried first with Thomas Waties, and then with the Rev. 
James Stewart, Rector of Prince George’s, and who removed with the latter to 
England, after the close of the revolutionary war. 

8. Mary, who intermarried with J. Waties. 

9. Frances, who intermarried with Robert Pawley. 

10. John, the father of the late Mrs. Mary Huger, widow of the Hon. Benja- 
min Huger. 

The names and sex of the two children who left no issue, we have not ascer- 
tained. 
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through by a British bayonet, is now in the possession of the Hon. 
Robert F. W. Allston, one of her descendants, to whose courtesy and 
attention we are indebted for much of our information on this branch of 
the Marion family. The marriage ceremony, between Isaac Marion and 
Rebecca Allston, was performed by the Rev. John Fordyce,* Rector 
of Prince Frederick’s Parish, who occasionally officiated in Prince 
George’s ; and their issue were Isaac Marion, who died in infancy or 
childhood, and Rebecca Marion, who intermarried with Saml. Dwight, 
and of whom we shall have more to say hereafter. Isaac Marion “left 
no will, nor was any administration taken on his estate ; whence we 
infer that he died poor. On the 5th June, 1742, his father-in-law, 
William Allston, Senr., made him a deed of gift of 500 acres of land, in 
Craven county, on Waccamaw River, bounded south on land of John 
Lloyd, (afterwards of Wm. Allston, Sen.,) and east and north on land 
of Wm. Waties. On the 17th December, 1745, he mortgaged this 
tract and fifteen negroes to Paul Trapier, Benjamin Romsey and Ga- 
briel Marion, (his father) of Georgetown; on the 27th February, 
1750, he empowered Paul Trapier, as his attorney, to sell the land 
for payment of his debts; on the 2ist June, 1751, Paul Trapier, as 
his attorney, sold and convey ed it to Gabriel Marion, the brother of 
Isaac Marion; and, on the 30th May, 1775, Gabriel Marion, then of 
St. Stephen’s, sold it to Plowden Weston. On the 15th July, 1746, 
Isaac Marion mortgaged twenty-five slaves to John Barksdale and 
John Oyston. These are all the traces of him on the public records, 
and they strongly confirm the belief of his poverty, at the time of his 
death, although he lived near thirty-five years after the date of the 
last mentioned mortgage. His widow, Rebecca Marion, was born 
May 12, 1722; and died at Georgetown in April, 1790, having sur- 
vived both her daughter and son-in-law,—and was buried near her 
husband. Her father left her in his will, dated January 29, and 
proved March 23, 1743, a lot in Georgetown, No. 130. She is said 
to have been one of the most amiable and kind-hearted women in the 
world, and to have been greatly beloved by all the young people of 
her day and vicinity. 

Isaac Marion, although not as renowned a warrior, was as ardent 
and devoted a patriot, as his more distinguished brother, the General. 
We find the following reference to him, in a note to Simms’ “Life of 
Marion” 


“A letter from Isaac Marion, one of the brothers of our subject, who dwelt at 
Little River, the northern boundary of the province, is worthy of quotation, as 
serving to show that he was animated with the same public spirit that possessed 
his more distinguished kinsman. It was written to accompany the express which 
brought the news of the battle of Lexington. A letter to him, from R. Howe, of 
North-Carolina, forwarding the express, remarking,—‘I know you stand in no 
need of being prompted when your country requires your service,-—would seem 
to show that he, too, had shared in the reputation of his brother: 


* The Rev. John Fordyce arrived here in 1736, a missionary from the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. We was ordained Deacon, Feb. 
22, 1729, by Dr. Gibson, Bishop of London, and Priest, March 22, following, by 
Dr. Smallbrooke, Bishop of St. David’s ; and died in 1751. 
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* ‘Bounpary, May 9, 1775, Litre River. 

* ‘Gentlemen of the Committee,—I have just now received an express from 
the Committee of the Northern Provinces, desiring I would forward the enclosed 
packet to the Southern Committees. As yours is the nearest Committee, I re- 
quest, for the good of your country, and the welfare of our lives, liberties and fortunes, 
you'll not lose a moment’s time, but despatch the same to the Committee of 
Georgetown, to be forwarded to Charleston. 

In meantime, am, gentlemen, 
Your obliged humble servant, &c., 
ISAAC MARION. 

To Danness, Hawkins, and others.’ ” 

During the war of independence, when the British captured George- 
town, he was taken prisoner,—and the enemy endeavoured to extort 
from him information as to the whereabouts or covert of his brother, 
the General. With this object, they mounted him on an old worn-out 
sorrel horse, without saddle or bridle, and compelled him to ride for 
several hours, (one account says with his face towards his Rosinante’s 
tail) driven up and down the street, from one end of the town to the 
other. All the satisfaction, however, they got for their pains, from 
the stubborn patriot, was the sneering and taunting reply,—“I cannot 
tell you where to find him, but you will hear of him ere long.” 

On the authority of the venerable Mr. Benjamin Allston, of Prince 
George’s, now in his 80th year, we record that Isaac Marion was a 
man of great physical power, retaining his teeth entire almost to the 
day of his death, and able, late in life, and although severely affl cted 
with the gout, to take hold of the round end of a dining table with 
his teeth, and lift it with perfect ease; and he was frequently known 
to crush a wine-glass, with his ivories, after drinking its contents. 
We are sorry to add that he did not sufficiently mingle the “swavi- 
ter in modo” with the “fortiter in re,’—and was as iuch feared, 
as his kind-hearted consort was beloved, by the young folks about 
them; but his harshness and ill-temper were perhaps chargeable to 
his gouty twinges. Although he had but two children, and left but 
one, his daughter Rebecca, living at his death, he is, through her, the 
ancestor of numerous descendants, now living. 

19. Gabriel Marion, son of Gabriel, and grandson of Benjamin, the 
emigrant. He was the second son of Gabriel and Esther Marion. 
We find numerous traces of him in the public records. On the 17th 
December, 1745, as Gabriel Marion, Jr., he witnessed a mortgage from 
his brother Isaac to Paul Trapier and others. On the 21st June, 1745, 
Paul Trapier, as attorney of Isaac Marion, sold and conveyed to him 
a tract of 500 acres of land, on Waccamaw River, in Craven county, 
and, on the 30th May, 1775, he, being then of St. Stephen’s, conveyed 
it to Plowden Weston. On the 3d October, 1752, Rawlins Lowndes, 
Provost Marshal, conveyed to him a lot in Georgetown, No. 82 Prince’s 
street, 110 feet, by 117 feet 2 inches, sold under judgment and execu- 
tion of John Cordes against William Ford ; and, on the 28th October, 
1772, Gabriel Marion and Catharine, his wife, then of St. Stephen’s, 
conveyed the same lot to Job Marion. Gabriel Marion removed from 
Georgetown, to St. John’s, Berkley, with his mother and brother 
Francis, late in 1755, or early in 1756; and, on the 31st January, 
1756, he and his brother Francis “listed” in the old St. John’s com- 
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pany. When he removed to St. John’s, he was in very moderate cir- 
cumstances. James, on the authority of the late Henry Ravenel, of 
St. John’s, Berkley, says that Gabriel and Francis Marion, removing 
from Georgetown, with their mother, “settled for one year, near Frier- 
son’s lock, on the present Santee Canal. ‘Te next year Gabriel re- 
moved to Belle Isle, in St. Stephen’s, the residence of the late Hon. 
Robert Marion.” His removal to St. Stephen’s, was the result of a 
happy change in his fortunes. He wooed and won an heiress of large 
possessions, in the person of Catharine Taylor, daughter of Robert ‘Tay- 
lor, and Catharine his wife, the original proprietor or grantee of Belle 
Isle, and thus became the possessor of that fine plantation and elegant 
residence. ‘The miniature of this lady now hangs in the hall at Belle 
Isle,—from which she appears to have been a person of rare beauty 
and great intelligence. Old Mrs. ‘Taylor* was a connection of the 
Ravenels, and lived back of Pooshee, now the property and residence 
of Dr. Henry Ravenel, of St. John’s, Berkley. In 1792, or 1793, the 
‘frame of the house in which she lived was taken down and con- 
verted into an out-house at Pooshee. It was built of cypress 

The name of Gabriel Marion appears, in the parish records of St. 
Stephen’s, as a church-warden, in 1765; and he is registered, the next 
year, as a liberal subscriber to the building of St. Stephen’st brick 


* The will of Catharine Taylor is dated December 18, 1746, and proved 
March 1, 1747. She bequeaths her property chiefly to her children, Robert and 
Caharine; and speaks of her mother Catharine Le Noble—and Le Noble was 
doubtless the maiden name of the testatrix. In the event of the death of both of 
her children, under age and without issue, her estate was to go to her nephews and 
niece, René, Henry, Daniel, James and Elizabeth, children of her sister, Susan- 
nah Ravenel, who was a La Noble by birth, (daughter of Henry and Catharine 
La Noble), and who, as the widow De Chattignet, intermarried with René Louis 
Ravenel, of St. John’s Berkley. Henry Ravenel qualified as her Executor. Robert 
Taylor lived to be old enough to be on the muster roll of the St. John’s company 
in 1756; and died without issue and unmarried. 

+ The Parishes of St. James, Santee, and St. Stephen, were originally one. 
The former, called “French Santee,” was the resort of the first Huguenot settlers; 
but, as they multiplied and replenished the land, the redundant swarms from the 
original hive extended along the Santee River; and they have now passed 
the Eutaw Springs. St. Stephen’s, usually called “English Santee,” was cut 
off from St. James’, Santee, by act of assembly, May 11, 1754, and made a 
distinct Parish. ‘he boundaries of the new Parish, according to Dalcho, p. 
328, were, “the broad road, leading from Strawberry to the Ferry, commonly 
known by the name of Skrine’s Ferry, where the Parish line crosses the said 
road, and from thence along the present broad road leading to the said Ferry, till 
the said road reaches a post with three notches on it, being the mark of a boun- 
dary between the plantation of John Gendron, Esq., and the plantation where the 
said Skrine’s Ferry was kept as aforesaid, and from thence to continue the same 
course in a direct line to Santee River, and all the lands which are situate on.the 
West side of the line hereby directed to be made.” The Chapel of Ease to St. 
James’ church, falling within the limits of the new Parish, was declared to be the 
Parish church of St. Stephen’s, and the Rev. Alexander Keith, who had been as- 
sistant minister at St. Philip’s church, Charleston, was the first Rector of the 
Parish. Mr. Keith left the Province in 1773. 

The Chapel of Ease being built of wood, old, and unfit for use, as well from its 
dilapidated condition, as from its insufficiency of size for the accommodation of 
the number of worshippers, the inhabitants petitioned for a new church, and an 
act was accordingly passed, May 19, 1792, appointing John Pamor, Charles Can- 
tey, Philip Porcher, Joseph Pamor, Peter Sinkler, Peter Porcher, Thos. Cooper, 
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church, a venerable edifice, well built, and now in extremely fine pre- 
servation. His name does not occur, in the church record, after 1766. 

On the 11th May, 1764, he registered the memorial of a convey- 
ance to him, by Peter Gourdin, of 400 acres, in St. John’s, Berkley, 
bounded south-west on lands then belonging to him, originally granted, 
August 7, 1735, to Thomas Powell, and by him conveyed to Peter 
Gourdin ; and of 100 acres, bounded south-east on land of Gabriel 
Marion, originally granted to Philip Perot, in November, 1757, and 
conveyed by him to Peter Gourdin,—making in all 500 acres, con- 
veyed by Peter Gourdin, to Gabriel Marion, by lease and release, dated 
18th and 19th October, 1759. On the 26th July, 1766, he registered 
the memorial of a grant to him, July 10, 1766, of 1500 acres, in Gran- 
ville county, on the waters of the Savannah River, on a creek called 
“The New Three Runs,” bounded south partly on Benj. Williamson’s 
and partly on vacant, land,—west, partly on vacant and partly on Sa- 
rah Jones’ land,—north, on vacant land,—and east, on the said creek, 
and two small surveys, the owners thereof not known,—the grant 
suiveyed and certified, June 8, 1766, by Benj. Farar, D. S. On 
the 14th August, 1767, Gabriel Marion, and Nathaniel Bulline, 
as Executors of Isaac Bradwell, deceased, (whose Will was da- 
ted June 10, 1766,) registered a memorial of 500 acres of land, in 
Craven county, on the north side of* Santee River, bounded east by 
the said river, north by land laid out to persons unknown, and on the 
other sides by vacant lands,—originally granted, Oct. 13, 1759, to the 
Hon. Robert Pringle, who, with Judith, his wife, conveyed the same, 
by lease and release, 11th and 12th June, 1765, to Isaac Bradwell, 
deceased. On the 26th and 27th Feb., 1768, Gabriel Marion, of St. 
Stephen’s, planter, and Nathaniel Bulline, of Charleston, apothecary, 
as Executors of Isaac Bradwell, conveyed to Richard Walter, all 
that plantation, on Cypress Swamp, conveyed to Isaac Bradwell, 
26th and 27th August, 1763, by William Mayne, Executor of Thos. 
Carter, late of St. George’s, Dorchester, containing 655 acres, and 
bounded north on land of Jeremiah Knott, east on land of John Lup- 
ton, south-east on land of John Stephens and Estate of D. Kittleband, 
south-south-east on land of Estate of Richard Bedon, and south-west 
and west on land of Daniel Blake. On the 27th and 28th March, 
1771, Gabriel Marion and Nathaniel Bulline, as Executors of Isaac 
Bradwell, conveyed to Samuel Dubois, a tract of 500 acres on Santee 


René Peyre and Samuel Cordes, Commissioners to erect another structure and 
to dispose of the pews. 

We subjoin Dalcho’s description of the new edifice: “The church is one of 
the handsomest country churches in South-Carolina, and would be no mean or- 
nament to Charleston. It is built of brick, and neatly finished. It stands on the 
main river road, about twelve and a half miles from the Santee Canal. The 
north and south sides are ornamented with six Doric pilasters, and each end with 
four of the same order. Upon a brick at the south side is inscribed A. Howard, 
Ser. 1767; and on another, F.. Villeponteux, Ser. 7, 1767; the names of the ar- 
chitects. At the east end is a large sashed window, and the usual Tables of the 
Commandments, &c. At the west end isa large gallery, pewed. There are 
forty-five pews on the ground floor, which is tiled. It has a handsome mahogany 


‘pulpit ; on the front pannel are the initials I. H.S. The ceiling is finished in the 


same style as that of St. Michael’s, in Charleston.” 
VOL. L—NO. VI. 36 
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River Swamp,.Craven county, being part of two tracts on the north 
side of Santee River, measuring together 1000 acres of swamp land, 
part whereof, viz: 500 acres granted to I. Bradwell, 23d Oct., 1765, 
and the other 500 acres, granted to Robt. Pringle, 13th Oct., 1759,— 
the said plantation of 500 acres, taken out of the two tracts, and bound- 
ed south-east on land of Robt. Ervin, west on land of I. Bradwell, 
north east on land not laid out, and south on Santee River. On the 
17th May, 1774, Gabriel Marion registered the memorial of a grant 
to him of 1500 acres, in the fork, between the Congaree and the Wa- 
teree Rivers, in Craven county, bounded south-east on Philip Pear- 
son’s land, south-west on old surveys, north-west on land surveyed to 
the late Thomas Knox Gordon, and north-east on R. Bell’s land,— 
survey certified 25th June, 1774, by B. Farar, D. S. 

Gabriel Marion was of a generous spirit, and, in the improvement 
of his fortunes, liberally aided his brother Francis, who was poor, in 
getting on inthe world. The Hon. William Dubose, of St. Stephen’s, 
to whom we are indebted for a valuable mass of information, in rela- 
tion to the Marion family generally, and to Gabriel Marion, his son 
Robert, and Gen. Marion, especially, writes thus of Gabriel Marion. 
“He became, by marriage, rich in lands and negroes, returning, before 
he died, 140 or more slaves, and much land, for taxation. It is almost 
certain that his circumstance previously, as well as those of the 
General, were limited. Another brother, Job, also married advan- 
tageously. All the other brothers being married and provided for, the 
future hero was left alone in his poverty, equally aloof from the influ- 
ence of Mars and Venus. It being very certain that he never owned 
any part of Belle Isle, I think it very likely that it was through the libe- 
rality and kindness of his brother Gabriel, that he occupied and planted 
a portion of it called “Hampton Hill”; and this must have been after the 
Cherokee war; and after 1763. Under these circumstances, Gabriel 
dying, the General naturally became his executor, and the protector 
of his family. It is no matter of supposition that the General did 
live and plant at Belle Isle. The portion of Belle Isle, called Hamp- 
ton Hill, retains the name to this day, and is marked by a prodigious 
oak, preserved with pious care, until two years past, when it decayed 
naturally and died ” 

We have no certain evidence that Gabriel Marion bore any particu- 
lar part in the revolutionary war,—he having died as early as 1777. 
There can be no doubt, however, that he was one of the patriots of 
the revolution, whom death alone prevented from giving a warrior’s 
proof of devotion to the cause of independence. We learn from 
James, that he bore a captain’s commission in the Cherokee war. “In 
the same year, 1759,” says that biographer, “the Cherokee war broke 
out, and he [Gen. Marion] turned out as a volunteer, in his brother’s 
{Gabriel’s] troop of provincial cavalry.” It is strong evidence of his 
military bent and high standing, that, having migrated from George- 
town to St. John’s, late in 1755, or early in 1756, we find him, in 
1759, at the head of a troop of cavalry, ready for a campaign against 
the Cherokee Indians. He represented St. Stephen’s Parish, in the. 
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Provincial or Revolutionary Congress, which met at Charleston, on 
the 1ith January, 1775. 

The Will of Gabriel Marion is dated February 29, 1776, and was 
proved March 25, 1777. The witnesses were Daniel and Philip Wil- 
liams, and Peter Couturier, Jr. He gave to his “beloved wife,” Catha- 
rine, the choice of residing at either his St. Stephen’s or his St. John’s 
plantation, during her widowhood, and no longer,—seeming to have 
inherited his Huguenot ancestor’s antipathy to second marriages. He 
also bequeathed her his “riding chaise and best chair horse.” He gave 
to his son Gabriel the choice of half of his lands in St. Stephen’s, 
both of what was his grandfather’s and of what the testator had ad- 
ded, to be divided by his executors in the most equitable manner, when 
Gabriel should arrive at the age of 21 years,—to his son Robert, at 
21 years of age, he gave the other half of his lands in St. Stephen’s,— . 
and to his son Benjamin, at 21 years of age, his lands on the Santee 
River, in St. John’s, being two tracts of land, known by the name of 
Walnut Groves, [now the property and residence of James Gaillard, 
Esq., of St. John’s, Berkley,]|—also, a moiety or tract of river swamp 
land, on the north side of Santee River, opposite to Walnut Groves, 
and likewise one-half of a tract on Bradwell’s island, to be divided 
by his executors,—with survivorship among his sons, on death, before 
21 years of age. ‘l'o his wife Catharine, he bequeathed a child’s 
share of his moveable estate,—the rest of his personalty to be equally 
divided among his children,—and his lands, not specifically devised, 
to be sold, and the proceeds divided among all his children, with sur- 
vivorship among them, as to the personalty, on death before maturity 
or marriage. ‘I'’o his son Gabriel he left his young English horse, 
named Mask, and his silver-mounted gun ; and to his son Robert his 
silver-hilted sword. ‘To his “beloved brother Francis” he bequeathed, 
when all his debts were paid, £500 currency. He directed his execu- 
tors to lay out the income of his property, and the money arising from 
sales of his lands, in slaves, or otherwise, for the benefit of his estate, 
and appointed his brothers, Job and Francis, and his son Gabriel, 
when 19 years of age, executors. Job Marion qualified as executor 
on the 25th March, 1777, and Francis on the 29th January, 1779. 
The Inventory of his estate is dated April 30, 1777. The appraisers 
were Daniel and Philip Williams, and John Couturier. The negroes 
of the estate, 78 in number, were appraised at £56,735, and the whole 
personal estate at £78 689.98. 13dy currency ; and among the notes 
due the estate, were, those of Gabriel Gignilliat, £18.14s.2d., Peter 
Marion, £97.19s.1043 Md, and Francis Marion, £70.1s.8d.; among the 
bonds, those of Francis Marion, £549.2s.1d., and Peter Marion, £619. 
5s.8d.; and among the open accounts, that of Gabriel Marion, Jr., 
£27 12. 5s 93d. 

Gabriel Marion died in Charleston, and his remains were brought 
up to Belle Isle for interment, and there repose in the family ceme- 
tery. A plausible ghost story was long current, respecting his spiritual 
or spectral appearance at Belle Isle, in advance of his material pre- 
sence or natural body. 

His children, besides his legitimate sons, Gabriel, Robert and Benja- 
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min, and a natural son, named William, were two daughters, Catharine 
and Charlotte. Catharine became engaged to Anthony Ashby, but died 
before marriage. Charlotte intermarried, first with Anthony Ashby, 
and, on his death, with her first cousin, ‘Theodore Samuel Marion, son 
of her uncle, Job Marion; and had issue a daughter by each hus- 
band,—by the former, Charlotte Videau Ashby, who intermarried with 
Richard Singleton, of Sumter District; and by the latter, Elizabeth 
Marion,‘who intermarried with Samuel Dubose, Esq., of St. John’s, 
Berkley. 

20. Benjamin Marion, of St. Thomas’ and St. Dennis’, third son of 
Gabriel, and grandson of Benjamin, the emigrant. He was a wealthy 
planter of that Parish, having large possessions in both lands and 
negroes. ‘I'he first trace of him on record, is in Prince George, Win- 
yaw, on the 23d March, 1747, when Isaac Cordes, James Singellton 
and Peter Simons, as executors of Francis Cordes, conveyed to him 
and John Allston, Jr., both of Craven county, £1500, as trustees of 
his mother, Esther Marion; and, on the 8th April, 1747, his father, 
Gabriel Marion, executed a mortgage of negroes, to him and a co- 
trustee, to secure the repayment of the £1500, belonging to the trust 
estate, which they had loaned him on his bond. From the will of 
John Allston, of Georgetown, dated March 24, 1749, and proved May, 
21, 1750, we learn that Benjamin Marion’s first wife was Martha, a 
daughter of the testator, who left to his son-in-law a tract of 300 acres 
on the east side of Waccamaw River. We next find him, in 1752, 
in St. Thomas’ Parish, he having, in that year, married Esther Bon- 
neau, widow of Reter Bonneau, of the same Parish, and daughter of 
Capt. Peter Simons, of Berkley county, who was killed in the out- 
break of religious fanaticism, noted in history, that took place in the 
Dutarte family, under the influence of Michael Boneau, a Moravian 
Missionary, who had embraced the wild tenets of Jacob Behman, and 
of Peter Rombert, a hypocritical and scheming villain, who had married 
a widowed daughter of the family.* On the Ist and 2d June, 1758, Ben- 
jamin Marion and Esther, his wife, by deeds of lease and release, con- 
veyed to Samuel Bonneau, of St. John’s, Berkley, four tracts of land, in 
St. Thomas’ Parish, containing 3000 acres, viz: 2000 acres contiguous, 
bounded north-west on lands of Henry Videau, Estate of ‘Thos. Ash- 
by, deceased, and Robert Quash, north-east on land of said Estate of 
Ashby and Joseph Singletary’s land, and south-east on land of Samuel 
Thomas and Joseph Singletary ; and two tracts of 500 acres each, 
bounded north and east on vacant land, south on land of Samuel 
Thomas, and west on land of Edward Harleston. This deed recites 
that Benjamin Marion, before his marriage with Esther Bonneau, wi- 
dow, on the 21st Nov., 1752, covenanted with Benjamin Simons, (as 
trustee for his intended wife, Esther,) that, as she had two sons (Peter 
and Anthony) living, by Peter Bonneau, her former husband, and the 
eldest son, Peter, had no lands devised to him by his said father, or 
otherwise descended to him, if the said Esther should be so minded, 


* The novel of “Rombert, A T'ale of Carolina,” is founded on this horrible 
instance of the weakness and depravity of human nature. 
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she might make a séttlement of lands descended to her from Peter 
Simons, her brother, to herself for life, and, after her death, to her in- 
tended husband, Benjamin Marion, for life, in case of his surviving, 
and her eldest son, Peter, shall be a minor, till such time as he (Peter) 
should arrive at full age, and, after his maturity, then to his sole use 
forever ; and further recites the death of her second son, Anthony, 
who had lands in fee, and which Peter had inherited, as his heir-at- 
law, and that it would be, therefore, better to sell the lands above de- 
scribed, and apply the proceeds for Peter’s benefit,—and then, in con- 
sideration of £1500, conveys the said lands to Samuel Bonneau, in 
trust, to re-convey the same to Benjamin Marion. ‘The re-conveyance, 
from Samuel Bonneau to Benjamin Marion, bears date 4th and 5th 
June, 1758 From a memorial of his lands, registered in the auditor's 
office by Benjamin Marion, July 26, 1761, we find that 1000 acres of 
the 2000 above mentioned, were granted to Benjamin Simons, April 
14, 1715, and May 4, 1717, and conveyed by him to Peter Simons, by 
deed of gift, dated May 4, 1717, and the other 1000 were granted to 
Peter Simons, June 9, 1717; and the two tracts, of 500 acres each, 
were granted to Cornelius Dupre, March 21, 1715, and by him con- 
veyed to Peter Simons. On the 25th and 26th Nov.,1763, Benjamin 
Simons and Elizabeth, his wife, (who was daughter of John Allston, 
Jr., and Esther Marion,) conveyed to Benjamin Marion, of St. ‘Thomas’, 
one equal undivided third part of 864 acres on Waccamaw Neck, in 
Prince George’s Parish, bounded south-east on the sea shore, north- 
west on Waccamaw River, north-east on land of Josias Allston, and 
south-west on land formerly conveyed by Benjamin Marion to Wm. 
Allston; and then possessed by Isaac Marion. 

The Will of Benjamin Marion, of St. Thomas’, is dated Dec. 7, 
1775, and proved Dec. 9, 1778. The witnesses were Thos. Ashby, 
Frederick Rivers and Susanna Gignilliat. He must have survived 
his wife, as she is not mentioned in his Will. Besides her sons Peter 
and Anthony Bonneau, she also had two daughters by her first hus- 
band, Esther (who married Jos. Maybank) and Magdalen. Benjamin 
Marion left daughters only, and no sons. The following were his 
leading testimentary dispositions. ‘To each of his daughters, Ann, 
Martha, Catharine and Elizabeth, he left specific legacies of £7000 
current money of South-Carolina, a few negroes, and some furniture ; 
and he directed the rest and residue of his estate to be kept together, 
until his daughters should be severally portioned, with survivorship 
between them, on death before marriage or maturity,—the personalty 
to be equally divided between them,—and they to be maintained out 
of his estate, and to have the free use of his lands and negroes until 
married. He appointed Benj. Simons and Edward ‘Thomas, and his 
daughters, when of age, his executors and executrixes. ‘The apprais- 
ers of his estate were Robt. Quash, Thomas Ashby, Hopson Pinckney, 
and James Smyth, who, Dec. 24, 1778, appraised his negroes (98 in 
number,) and other goods and chattels, at £128,765.10s. ; and his stock 
and choses in action, at £39,768.19s 6d.,—total, £168,534.9s.6d.* 

* “As money was of various denominations in Carolina, it may be necessary to 
state that Sterling money of Great Britain was the legal tender of the Province. 
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currency. Inthe inventory are the following éntries, indicative of 
the prevalence of a duality, if not a plurality, of wives, among the 
African slaves of that day: “Brutus and his two wives, Nanny and 
Chloe,’—“Pantoo and his two wives, Clay and Peggy.” 

The daughters of the testator all married. Ann became the wife of 
Thomas Roche, of St. Mark’s, on the 31st Dec., 1778; Martha, first the 
wife of Patrick Roche, of St. John’s, Berkley, and then of Paul Warley ; 
Catharine, the wife of Thompson Whitehouse, of Charleston, an Eng- 

_ lishman, who deserted her and quit the country soon after the revolution- 
ary war; and Elizabeth, the wife of Peter Porcher, of St. Stephen’s. All 
of them died childless, except Elizabeth Porcher, who left three 
daughters, (Peter, a son, having died in childhood,) Elizabeth Catha- 
rine, Marianne and Martha, through whom she is the ancestress of a 
numerous progeny. 

We find on record, in the office of the Register of Mesne Convey- 
ances, in Charleston, a deed, dated 20th January, 1786, in which the 
four daughters of Benjamin Marion, and their husbands, unite in con- 
veying to Hopson Pinckney, of St. Thomas’, 500 acres on Ashby 
swamp, Berkley county, bounded north-east on land of Samuel King, 
south-east on land formerly of Benjamin Simons; and also 500 acres, 
bounded north-east on land of Samuel Burcham, south-east and south- 
west on land of Benjamin Simons, and north-west on land of Samuel 
King ; and 500 acres, bounded west on Mr. Ashby’s land, south-east on 
land not laid out, north-east on land of Jasper Baskerdale and land not 
laid out, and north-west on land of Samuel Burcham and Mr. Ashby. 

As to the part taken by Benjamin Manion in the revolutionary war, 
we are as uncertain as we were in the case of his brother Gabriel. 
He, also, died in too early a stage of the war (1777,) to have become 
conspicuous in it. Inthe journals of the Council of Safety, under 
date, 12th March, 1776, is the following, among other memoranda: 
“James Akeen, (commissioned to be) Ist Lieut. Capt. Benjamin Ma- 
rion’s company, Berkley county regiment,—22d Dec, 1775.” This 
record doubtless relates to Benjamin Marion, of St. Thomas’, (which 
parish, as well as that of St John’s, Berkley, was included in Berk- 
ley county,) the General’s brother We are confirmed in this opinion 
by the inspection of another antiquarian treasure, which has recently 
come within our reach. It is a record of births, deaths and mar- 
riages, most carefully kept, by Col. Isaac Hayne, the martyr of the 


Revolution, who fell a sacrifice to a cruel and vindictive policy, and | 


was executed on Saturday, the 4th August, 1781. Its dates range 
from 1701 to 1779, and it is not only a great curiosity, but invalu- 
able to the compilers of genealogies or family trees. We learn from 
this ancient record, that Major Benjamin Marion died on the 20th 


The value of foreign coin was raised by the Assembly in 1683, and first gave 
rise to the currency of Carolina. In 1708, Queen Ann issued a Proclamation 
for ascertaining the current rate of coin in the Colonies, whence the appellation 
Proclamation money. This fixed the current nominal value at £133 6s. 8d. for 
£100 sterling. The other denomination was the paper called Currency or Caro- 
lina money. This was finally settled at seven for one sterling.”—-Note to Dalcho’s. 
“Church History,” p. 95 
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September, 1778, corresponding with the date of the death of Ben- 
jamin Marion, of St. Thomas’, as inferrible from the proof of his 
Will on the 9th Dec., 1778. It appears, then, that he was not only 
a captain in the service, but had been actually promoted to a ma- 
jority, when death prematurely cut short his military career. But for 
this conclusive proof, there were two other Marions, named Benjamin, 
who might have been held competitors for these military honors. 
Benjamin Marion, of St. John’s, Berkley, (son of Benjamin, of St. 
John’s, and cousin of Benjamin, of St. Thomas’) whose Will was 
proved June 7th, 1783, and who probably died about that time ; 
and old Benjamin, of St. John’s, himself, the General’s uncle, (who 
died in 1778,) then an octogenarian,—a fact in itself conclusive 
against his captaincy. 

21. Job Marion, of St. John’s, Berkley, fourth son of Gabriel, and 
grandson of Benjamin, the emigrant. It seems that he lingered in 
Georgetown longer than his brothers, Gabriel, Benjamin and Fran- 
cis ; for, on the 28th October, 1772, Gabriel Marion and C ‘atharine, 
his ‘wife, then of St. Stephen’s, conveyed to him lot No. 82 Prince’s- 
street, in Georgetown ; and, in his Will, he left it to his son, Job 
St. Julien Marion. On the 23d Jan, 1761, he registered a memorial ° 
of a grant to him of 806 acres, in Berkley county, on the south 
side of Santee River, bounded south and south-west on land of Wm, 
and Thos. Winningham, north-west on lands of Simeon ‘Theus and 
Robert Stewart and land said to belong to John Bryan, north on 
land of Martin Cooner, and east on said river,—the grant being ta- 
ken out, under a precept, issued by Egerton Leigh, Surveyor Gen- 
eral, Feb. 1, 1768, and certified by B. Farar, D.S.,. Feb. 23, 1768 
On the 16th Sept., 1769, he registered the memorial of a grant to 
him, June 2, 1769, of 278 acres, in St. John’s, Berkley, bounded 
south and south-west on lands of Philip Porcher and Jonathan Sar- 
ason [Sarrazin], and north and east on lands of Mary Monck, Job 
Marion and Robert Quarterman,—the grant certified by James Can- 
tey, D. S., August 6, 1768. On the 13th and 14th May, 1770, he 
conveyed to Benjamin Farar, of St. Mathew’s, three tracts of land, 
viz: 866 acres in Berkley county, on the south side of Santee River, 
bounded south and west on lands granted to Thos. and Wm. Win- 
ningham, north-west on lands of the estate of Simeon Theus, R. 
Stew art, ‘and lands said to belong to the estate of John Bryan, north 
on land granted to Martin Cooner, and east on Santee River, origin- 
ally granted to Job Marion, Oct. 4, 1768 ; 764 aores, in same county, 
bounded south-east on land granted to John Hubbard and Jacob Spear, 
south on land granted to Edward Southwell, south-west on land sur- 
veyed for Wm. Nickols, and north-west on Santee River, originally 
granted to Job Marion, 15th Feb., 1770; and 868 acres, in Craven 
county, bounded north-west on land said to belong to Richard Brown, 
north-east on land granted to Elizabeth Verditty, south on land grant- 
ed to James St. John, on land granted to Elizabeth Verditty, and on 
land granted to Thos. How ell, now belonging to the heir of Grace 
Goodwin, and south-east on Santee River, originally g granted to Job - 
Marion, 2d May, 1770,—the said three tracts containing in all 2498 
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acres. On the 4th May, 1774, he took out a precept for a grant of 


500 acres, in St. John’s, Berkley, bounded east on lands of Daniel 
Ravenel and Wm. Flint, north on land of John Fryerson, west on 
vacant land, and south on land of his own,—survey certified Jan. 1, 
granted 21st July, 1775, registered Nov. 16, 1775. 

Job Marion intermarried first with Elizabeth Monck,* daughter of 
Thomas Monck and Mary, his wife, of Mitton, from the former of 
whom Monck’s Corner took its name ; and through her, he, or his son 
Job St. Julien, got the plantation called Goshen, now the property of 
the estate of the late Thos. Porcher, Jr., of St. John’s, Berkley. His 
second wife was Elizabeth Gaillard,t daughter of Theo. Gaillard, Sen. 


* Doubt is entertained whether this lady’s maiden name was Elizabeth Monck or 

Elizabeth St. Julien—the middle name of her son, Job St. Julien Marion, seeming to 
support the latter hypothesis, which several persons now living maintain. All our 
research has failed to verify the latter position, or to account for the connexion of 
the name of St. Julien with that of Marion. The following are the facts on which 
we have ventured, against several living authorities (one of whom writes that 
Job Marion’s first wife was a daughter of Paul St, Julien), but supported by others, 
to name the lady Elizabeth Monck. Thomas Monck, of Mitton, [a plantation 
at Monck’s corner] by will, dated April 2, 1740, and proved January 22, 1747, 
bequeathed Mitton to his wife Mary, for life, and after her death to his daughter 
Joanna Broughton [by his first wife Joanna Broughton], and in case his wife 
Mary should die before her mother, Elizabeth Verditty, (widow of Theodore Ver- 
ditty,)then Mitton to go to her said mother for life; and also bequeathed other pro- 
—_ to his wife Mary, and the child of which she was then enceinte, and appointed 
1is wife, and his brother Nathaniel Broughton, and Thomas Broughton, Executrix 
and Executors. Mary Monck, by deed of gift, dated May 7, 1762, conveyed several 
negroes to her grand-son, Job St. Julien Marion, son of her son-in-law, Job Ma- 
rion and her daughter Elizabeth, his wife. Mary Monck survived both her son- 
law and daughter, and died intestate, and her grand-son, Job St. Julien Ma- 
rion, administered on her estate, April 3, 1784. We infer that the child, of which 
Mary Monck was enceinte, at the date of her husband’s will, was her daughter 
Elizabeth, who intermarried with Job Marion. It is possible, however, that 
Mary Monck may have been previously married to a St. Julien, and that 
Elizabeth may have been a daughter of her first marriage. It is also possible 
that, although her mother was the widow Elizabeth Verditty, Mary Mouck her- 
self may have been a St. Julien, by a previous marriage of her mother with 
one of that name, and hence its bestowal on her grand-son. A remote deriva- 
tion of a given name occurred in the next generation—the son of Job St. Julien 
Marion, by his second marriage, bore the name-of his great great grand-mother, 
Elizabeth Verditty, or his great great grand-father Theodore Verditty, and was 
called Job Verditty Marion; but this strongly favors the hypothesis of his de- 
scent from Theodore Verditty, and not froma St. Julien. The will of Theo- 
dore Verditty, too, dated March 20, and proved Nov. 17, 1720, mentions his wife 
Elizabeth, his son Theodore, and his daughter Mary, bequeathing Whitehall 
(now the property of the family of Thomas Porcher, Jr., deceased, of St. John’s, 
Berkley), to her—still further sustaining our hypothesis. He named, as his 
Executrix and Executors, his wife (during widowhood), Nathaniel Broughton, 
Thos. Waring and Isaac Porcher, Jr. The witnesses to his will were Joel Poin- 
sett, Peter Fillieux and Matthurin Boigard. The appraisers of his estate were 
Thomas Pamor, John Gendron, and Peter Colleton; and his personalty was ap- 
praised at £2905 17s. 6d. 

We conclude this note with the conjecture that Elizabeth Verditty must have 
been a St. Julien, by birth, and hence the connection of the name with that of 
her great grand-son Job St. Julien Marion. 

t The following is a copy of the register of this marriage, taken from the 
registry of marriages kept by the Rev. Samuel Fenner Warren (father of the 
late Col. Samuel Warren, of Revolutionary memory,) Rector of St. James’, 
Santee, which, with a registry of births, baptisms and burials, kept by the same 
clergyman, is to be found in the office of the Ordinary for Charleston District. 
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He had one son by each wife,—Job St. Julien, by the former, and 
Theodore Samuel, by the latter,—and through each has numerous 
descendants, some of whom, through the former, yet bear the name of 
Marion. He had a daughter by his second wife, named Lydia, who 
was born Sept. 3d, 1767, and must have died before him and probably 
young, as she is not mentioned in his will. His name is mentioned 
in the vestry book of St. Stephen’s, as having contracted, on behalf 
of Mary Monck, to furnish a part of the materials for building St. 
Stephen’s church. In an act of Assembly, passed, April 7, 1770, he 
and Henry Ravenel, Peter Gourdin, Peter Witten and Samuel Littell, 
were appointed commissioners, for building a chapel of ease, at or 
near Markley’s Old Field, behind the forty-five mile house, in St. 
John’s Berkley. He and his brother Francis represented St. Johns’, 
Berkley, in the Provincial Congress of 1775. 

The Will of Job Marion is dated June 8, 1778, and proved Jan. 29, 
1779. The witnesses were Thos. Giles, Samuel Cordes, Jr., Henry 
Ravenel and Thomas Broughton. He directed his estate to be kept 
together till all his debts were paid. ‘To his son Theodore Samuel, at 
21, he bequeaths half of his furniture, in both town and country, plate, 
book-case, and reading books, a gold watch, and all the gold rings 
that were his mother’s, and 18 negroes, the tract of 500 acres on 
which he lived, in St. John’s, called “Salamton” or Harbin’s Spring, 
also a tract, which he bought from Gabriel » en adjoining Harbin’s 
and Mrs. Monck’s plantation ; one part of a tract which he bought of 
George Hague, containing 150 ¢ acres, called Johnny’s Oldfield or Hill; 
one tract, which he “rund out”, containing 270 acres, and one other 
which he “rund out”, containing 500 acres, and known by the name 
of Stewart Town; one tract of 100 acres, which he bought of his 
brother Gabriel, who bought of Peter Gourdin ; and two smalleracts, 
containing 90 acres, which he bought of Martin Le Grand, and 47 
acres, which he bought of John Boley, or Baley, shoemaker, making 
in all eight tracts adjoining, —also his house and lot, in Charlestown, 
which he bought of Isaac Harleston, John Harleston and 
Corbot, attornies of White Outerbridge, and known in the titles by the 
number 119, south-west corner of Queen and Archdale-streets,—also, 
eight English blood horses and colts ;—and to his beloved son, "Job St. 
Julien, at 21, a lot of land in Georgetown, which he bought of his 
brother Gabriel ,—also all the gold rings which were his mother’s, — 
with survivorship between his sons on death before maturity. All the 
rest and residue of his estate he left to be equally divided between 
his sons; and directed that both should receive the best education his 
estate could provide. In case both his sons should die under age, he 
bequeathed £500 to his brother Isaac, during life, and the remainder 


“Job Marion, of St. John’s, widower, to Elizabeth Gaillard, married in the dwel- 
ling house of Theodore Gaillard, Senr., of this Parish, by license, this [4th day of 
December, 1762, by me Samuel Fenner Warren, Rector of this Parish. 


“This marriage was solemnized between us— Jos Marion, 
EizaBetTH GaILLarD. 
“In presence of CaTHaRINE GAILLARD. 


Francis Marion.” 
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of his estate to his beloved brother, “Colonall Francis Marion”. He 
appointed his beloved brothers, Francis and Benjamin, and his friends, 
David Gaillard, Samuel Cordes, Sen., and Peter and Philip Porcher, 
executors of his Will and guardians of his children,—two of them to 
act at atime. He died a very wealthy man; but there is no inven- 
tory of his estate on record ‘The difference made between his two 
sons in his will was doubtless due to the fact that his eldest son had 
large expectations from his grand-mother, Mary Monck 


N. B. In our No. II. we observe that James Marion of St. James’, 
Goose Creek, (son of the emigrant) is said to have conveyed his 
Goose Creek plantation to Rawlins Lowndes in September, 1737; 
instead of 1751. We find from Dalcho, that on the 18th June, 1744, 
James Marion subscribed £5 in aid of the endowment of the Ludlam 
School, in the Parish above mentioned. This school was endowed 
by the Rev. Richard Ludlam, A. M., Missionary of “the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts.” He bequeathed 
his whole estate, amounting to about £2000 currency, to erect and 
maintain a school for the instruction of the poor children of the Parish ; 
and the fund and the school, we believe, still exist. RK. ¥. 


ISABEL, 


Covtp I remind thee, fairest Isabel, 
Of all those happy gleams, 
That warmed my boyhood’s dreams, 
Where thou wast present, dearest Isabel— 
Making thee seem to sight, 
Child Isabel, 
A thing all life and light, 
Wild Isabel. 
Ah! might I say, if these which made thee then, 
A thing so delicious, 
Could but have lingered with and swayed me, when 
Thought grew capricious, 
Then O! then, thou of maidens in that day the fairest, 
Still shining out on the boy vision richest and rarest, 
Child Isabel !— 
Though by the way to call thee child now, is no longer in season— 
Wild Isabel ! 
Ah! tame enough now at twenty-eight to listen to reason! 
Then, thy pride in that season had been mine, 
And the present not the past had been thine— 
Then the bird in whose ear thou cried’st “hush!” 
Were not now, what I know, 
To see, works thee wo, 
A very good “bird in the bush.” CHILDE HAZARD. 
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THE ROMANCE. 


Mr. Cooper, in his tale of the “Pilot,” on approaching that por- 
tion of the work in which he has—(very reluctantly, he says,) to 
describe an Abbey—(that occupied by his Howard family in Eng- 
land)—proceeds to express his profound contempt for those under- 
standings which delight, he says, in magnifying the mysteries of 
haunted houses, echoing galleries, and walls that have ears—pre- 
ferring, as he alleges, to address himself to the “flesh and blood” of 
this world, and not the airy nothings of an imaginary one. There 
is, I am sorry to say, as little good sense, as modesty, in these 
remarks. ‘They do violence to some of the most cherished recol- 
lections and associations of a large class of readers, by an attempt 
to disparage, and in a tone of supercilious sarcasm, the sources 
whence they are derived; and manifest as litfle modesty in the im- 
plied preference for that class of works in which Mr. Cooper himself 
so confessedly excels. But he stands yet more gravely committed. 
In affecting to deride the labors of those minds, which, soaring be- 
yond this, have expatiated in imaginary worlds, he betrays what has 
very much the appearance both of ignorance and insensibility —igno- 
rance of some of the most profound sources of fiction, and insensibility 
to those creations of genius, those “Beings of the mind”—as .Lord 
Byron so justly and finely expresses it—that exercise such wonderful 
sorcery over congenial intellects—even as the mighty dead are said 
to “rule us from their urns.” ‘That “longing after immortality,” 
which is an instinct of the soul of man—finds grateful food and a 
soothing field in elements like those usually served up to us in the 
works of which I speak. This feeling derives measureless relief in 
being permitted occasionally to soar beyond the every day, coarse, 
and, too often, degrading influences of earth, and to mingle with 
celestial worlds !—and, forgetting its “muddy vesture of decay,” to 
bathe itself in the unspeakable bliss of the emancipated spirit! He 
who knows not, feels not this, may, indeed, possess talent, but he 
is a stranger to the mysteries, the zmspirations of genius. ; 

The “Ghost Seer,” the “Monk,” the “Italian,” and the other works 
of that class, will be read, admired and felt, long after “Lionel Lin- 
coln,’ the “Bravo” and the “Headsman,” have been forgotten. 


ABBERRATIONS OF MEN OF GENIUS. 


Tue shades in the character and conduct of men of genius, strike 
the eye more forcibly than those of ordinary men, not—(to borrow the 
idea of Mr. Macauley)—because they are darker, but because they 
are on a brighter ground. When the moralists tell us, too, that rea- 
son, conscience, the moral sense, a. a.—are given to us for the better 
regulation of our lives; and proceed to denounce, as bad men, all 
those whose conduct is not strictly based upon their rules—they are 
met by the physiologists with the following language, which is surely 
worthy of attention:—“Excitement beyond healthy action, is fever 
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of the brain, according to its degree. This produces .proportionally 
morbid manifestations ; and morbid images and associations are apt 
to take place. Ideas are produced more vividly and more rapidly 
than usual; nor is it in the power of the mind to control them—for, 
being the physical result of organic agencies, they are not under the 
command of reason and reflection.”* Now, if it be said that all this, 
(that is, the “undue excitement,” spoken of above, as conducing to the 
effects there enumerated,) is but the consequence of giving way to the 
temper, (for this is the favorite language of the moralists,) I can only 
reply, that this “undue excitement” is referred, by the physiologists 
themselves, to “irritating circumstances,” “depressing the passions, a. 
a.”—and who shall say that the liability, in the first instance, is not 
itself as much the “physical result of organic agencies,” as are the 
effects thus ascribed to it? The brain, or blood, (the last acting on 
the first,) is not tempered alike in all men—being in some far more 
excitable than in others—so that the same “irritating circumstances,” 
of which Mr. Newnham speaks, shall have incalculably less effect 
upon some minds than upon others; and here, (if there be any truth 
in physiology,) the whole matter, I was about to say mystery—but 
that it is, assuredly, intelligible enough to all, perhaps, except the 
moralists—is explained. Who shall say, [ repeat, that the “irritating 
circumstances,” the “depressing passions,” here spoken of, shall pro- 
duce the same effects, for instance, upon a poetical (excitable,) and 
a phlegmatic (unexcitable,) brain; upon the “quick bosom” of a By- 
ron, and the cool, plodding head of a “business member” of Parlia- 
ment—Mr. Joseph Hume, let us suppose? No, no! before these com- 
placent moralists shall assume to prescribe the conduct of their fellow 
nen, let them, if they can, first show that the same susceptibility to 
moral and physical influences, exists in all the race. Until they can 


do this, their philosophy is an atrocious libel, and their judgments a 
moral murder. 


* Newnham, on the effects of physical influences on the brain : p. 62. 


ADVICE. 


Noruatna is easier than to tell people what they ought to do; but 
to tell them what they can do, is a piece of advice rarely given. If 
I would have a man till the earth, I should put a plough into his 
hands, and he would most probably understand me, and go to work ; 
but if I should tell him to build a house, without knowing whether 
he has, or can obtain, tools or materials, he might indeed listen to me, 
but it may be questioned whether he would think me either over-wise, 
or well disposed towards him. 
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EoTHEN, OR TRACES OF TRAVEL BROUGHT HOME FROM THE East. 


Tue rather affected title of a very clever book, which forms the first number 
of a well conceived “Library of Choice Reading,” from the press of Witey & 
Putnam. The author of “Edthen” is a traveller somewhat after a new fashion. 
He disdains the ordinary details. You are not required to see his preparations 
for the journey. He asks you to no leave-takings. Indeed, you are scarcely 
permitted to see him as he sets out. You find him at once on horse-back, on 
camel-back, on the hump of dromedary, or sewed up in skins, and thus swim- 
ming over the Jordan. This plan of bouncing at once into the most interesting 
portions of one’s progress, saves a world of tediousness, A whole book is thus 
rendered interesting. There isno Balaam—no dull parts—such as are ordinarily 
considered necessary to the full understanding of the narrative. The author 
takes for granted that you know something already, and can readily enough 
conjecture what is necessary to the comprehension of that which it pleases him 
to tell. You are not displeased at the indirect compliment, and go forward, as he 
requires, with complacency. You enter into his feelings without an effort. You 
share his impulse. You pass the Servian forest with him and without fear; 
and from Constantinople to the Dead Sea, and from the Dead Sea to the Pyra- 
mids; from the Pyramids to Cairo, and from Cairo to Damascus ;—you hurry for- 
ward, feeling none of the incumbrance of travel, and tasting all of its.delights— 
the picturesque scene, the wild adventure, the variety, the novelty and splendor. 
There is a great pleasure in having such a companion—a companion who never 
wakes you up unless when there is really something to see. There is a class 
who constantly weary you with their sights—who lift their stupid common-places 
into wonders, and vex you with compelling your attention and demanding your 
delight. Notso withthis. He affects no unnecessary raptures. It is only where 
he is really pleased and excited himself, that he calls upon you to share his rap- 
tures. His style is glowing but not extravagant—warm and oriental, but duly 
fortified with good sense, and discriminating reflection. For a specimen take 
the following passage, which describes the villagers of Bethlehem—we can afford 
space but for a single extract—but this will suffice. 

“You know what a sad and sombre decorum it is that outwardly reigns through 
the lands oppressed by Moslem sway. The Mahometans make beauty their 
prisoner, and enforce such a stern and gloomy morality, or at all events such a 
frightfully close semblance of it, that far and long the Wearied traveller may go 
without catching one glimpse of outward happiness. By a strange chance in 
these latter days, it happened, that alone of all the places in the land, this Beth- 
lehem, the native village of our Lord, eseaped the moral yoke of the Mussul- 
mans, and heard again, after ages of dull oppression, the cheering clatter of 
social freedom and the voices of laughing girls. It was after an insurrection 
which had been raised against the authority of Mehemet Ali, that Bethlehem. 
was freed from the hateful laws of Asiatic decorum. The Mussulmans of the 


village had taken an active part in the movement, and when Ibrahim had quelled 
it, his wrath was still so hot that he put to death every one of the few Mahome. 
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tans of Bethlehem who had not already fled. The effect produced apon the 
Christian inhabitants by the sudden removal of this restraint was immense. 
The village smiled once more. It is true that such sweet freedom could not 
long endure. Even if the population of the place should continue to be entirely 
Christian, the sad decorum of the Mussulmans, or rather of the Asiatics, would 
sooner or later be restored by the force of opinion and custom. But for a while 
the sunshine would last, and when I was at Bethlehem, though long after the 
flight of the Mussulmans, the cloud of Moslem propriety had not yet come back 
to cast its cold shadow upon life. When you reach that gladsome village, pray 
Heaven there still may be heard there the voice of free, innocent girls. It wilt 
sound so dearly welcome! 

To a Christian, and thorough-bred Englishman, not even the licentiousness 
which generally accompanies it, ean compensate for the oppressiveness of that 
horrible outward decorum, which turns the cities and the palaces of Asia into 
deserts and gacls. So, I say, when you see, and hear them, those romp- 
ing girls of Bethlehem will gladden your very soul. Distant at first, and then 
nearer and nearer, the timid flock will gather around you with their large, burn- 
ing eyes gravely fixed against yours, so that they see into your brain, and if you 
imagine evil against them, they will know of your ill thought before it is yet well 
born, and will fly, and be gone in the moment. But presently if you will only 
look virtuous enough to prevent alarm, and vicious enough to avoid looking 
silly, the blithe maidens will draw nearer and nearer to you, and soon there wilk 
be one, the bravest of the sisters, who will venture right up to your side, and 
touch the hem of your coat, in playful defiance of the danger, and then the rest 
will follow the daring of their youthful leader, and gather close round you, and 
hold a shrill controversy on the wondrous formation that you call a hat, and the 
cunning of the hands that clothed you with cloth so fine; and then growing more 
profound in their.researches, they will pass from the study of your mere dress, 
to a serious contemplation of your stately height, and your nut-brown hair, and 
the ruddy glow of your English cheeks. And if they catch a glimpse of your 
ungloved fingers, then again will they make the air ring with their sweet screams 
of wonder and amazement, as they compare the fairness of your hand with their 

* warmer tints, and even with the hues of your own sunburnt face; instantly the 
ringleader of the gentle rioters imagines a new sin; with tremulous boldness she 
touches—then grasps your hand, and smoothes it gently betwixt her own, and 
pries curiously into its make and color, as though it were silk of Damascus, or 

‘shawl of Cashmere. And when they see you even then, still sage and gentle, 
the joyous girls will suddenly, and screamingly, and all at once, explain to each 
other that you are surely quite harmless, and innocent—a lion that makes no 
spring—a bear that never hugs, and upon this faith, one after the other, they will 
take your passive hand, and strive to explain it, and make it a theme and a con- 
troversy. But the one—the fairest, and the sweetest of all, is yet the most timid; 
she shrinks from the daring deeds of her playmates, and seeks shelter behind 
their sleeves, and strives to screen her glowing consciousness from the eyes that 
look upon her; but her laughing sisters will have none of this cowardice—they 
vow that the fair one shall be their complice—shall share their dangers—shall 
touch the hand of the stranger; they seize her small wrist, and drag her forward 
by force, and at last, whilst yet she strives to turn away, and to cover up her 
whole soul under the folds of downeast eyelids, they vanquish her utmost 
strength—they vanquish your utmost modesty, and marry her hand to yours. 
The quick pulse springs from her fingers, and throbs like a whisper upon your 
listening palm. For an instant her large, timid eyes are upon you—in an in- 
stant they are shrouded again, and there comes a blush so burning, that the 
frightened girls stay their shrill laughter, as though they had played too peril- 
ously, and harmed their gentle sister. A moment, and all, with a sudden intelli- 
gence, turn away, and fly like deer, yet soon again, like deer they wheel round, 
and return, and stand and gaze upon the danger, until they grow brave once more.” 


Our author’s opinion, derived from his personal inspection of the Troad, is 
that Homer described from actual survey ot the scene: ‘Now I knew that Homer 
had passed along here—that this vision of Samothrace overtowering the nearer island, 
was common to him and tome.” Speaking of the “Arabian Nights,” he ventures: 
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the opinion that they had a Greek origin—“that they must have sprung from the 
brain of a Greek”—a point worthy of inquiry. A pleasant chapter is given to 
Lady Hester Stranuope, who is described, among other virtues, as possessing 
in high degree that of memory. Our author represents her as making very ludi- 
crous pictures of the affectations of Byron and Lamartine. He gives us a very 
lively idea of the plague, as it rages in the East, and of the temper and quality 
of society as it exists beneath the reign of this sovereign pestilence. The Be. 
douin women he describes as frightfully ugly, and, in doing so, he has one of 
those pleasant asides, by way of commentary, which, so agreeably relieve in 
this writer, the monotony of mere narrative. He says—“It is a great shame, 
but the truth is that except when we refer to the beautiful devotion of the mother 
to her child, all the fine things we say and think about woman, apply only to 
those who are tolerably good looking or graceful. These Arab women were so 
plain and clumsy that they seemed to me to be fit for nothing but another and a 
better world. They may have been good women enough, so far as relates to the 
exercise of the minor virtues, but they so grossly neglected the prime duty of 
looking pretty in this transitory life, that I could not at all forgive them. 
They seemed to feel the weight of their guilt, and to be truly and humbly peni- 
tent,” etc. We had marked two or three other passages for extract, one in par- 
ticular which describes the progress across the desert—a lively narrative which 
addresses itself at once to the imagination of the reader, and brings home to his 
mind the full and entire vastness, the desolate glory, and the grandeur of its lonely 
wastes. But for these we have no space, and are reconciled to their omission, 
as the cheapness of “Edthen” places it at the command of every reader. We 
have some fault to find with our Englishman. It is simply that he is so English. 
His egotism is offensive to good taste and common sense, and becomes a ridicu- 
lous impertinence on frequent occasions. Thus, for example, we are told, that 
“To a Christian, and thorough-bred Englishman, not even the licentiousness which 
generally accompanies it, can compensate for the oppressiveness of that horrible 
outward decorum which urns the cities and the palaces of Asia into deserts and 
goals.” That licentiousness should compensate to the Christian for the too great 
strictness of decorum, is sufficiently absurd; but one would think that, after 
naming the “Christian,” it was a sort of anti-climax still to insist -upon the 
“Englishman.” Again—after telling us how forced contributions were made 


from the peasantry, for himself and for travellers generally—we are told—‘Of 
course, however, when the provisions have been actually obtained, you can, if 


you choose, give money exceeding the value of the provisions to somebody ;— 
an English—a thorough bred English traveller—will always do this,” etc. This is 
in a very sorry spirit. He should have said—any just—any good man will do 
this, of whatever nation. Thus again, at the very next page, we have—‘*The 
practice of intimidation, thus rendered necessary, is utterly hateful to an English- 
man,” etc. In like temper with these English vanities, are the occasional flings 
at America and the Americans, which disfigure some of our author’s pages. In 
one of them, lugged in, head and shoulders, in the form of a note, Mr. Everetr 
is represented as contriving to force his way into the honors of Oxford—a gross 
piece of disingenuousness, to call it by the mildest name, of which any gentle- 
man—we had almost said any Englishman—might with reason be ashamed. 
These are the defects of taste and temper which we find in this otherwise delight- 
ful volume. They are few, however, and do not impair its value. 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN SCHILLER AND GOETHE. 


Ir is very seldom that literary history affords us such a grateful record as that 
contained in the correspondence, a translation of which is now before us. Men 
of letters are usually so much the victims of distastes, doubts, jealousies and ri- 
valry, that we are not often permitted a spectacle of such grateful harmony, as 
that which existed between these two great masters of German literature. Nor 
was it easy to bring about this rare sympathy between them. Their spirits did 
not coalesce at the first encounter. It was not a love at first sight, that which 
finally made them one. The nature of GuetHE was too majestic, too cold, to be 
suddenly won by the fervency of soul which belonged to Scummter, It was only 
after much watchfulness and thought, that the analytical spirit of the former 
yielded to the frank and almost child-like simplicity of the latter. But how grate- 
ful was the subsequent communion,—how admirably did they work together, de- 
riving strength and sympathy, in fact, from the very differences in character which 
existed between their respective moods and intellects. Of this communion, the 
Correspondence before us gives us a picture, at once instructive and agreeable. 
We see their minds striving together for their mutual education. ScHiLter 
warms Goetue with his passion and romance, while receiving from the other his 
highest conceptions of classical art and analysis. These letters are full of lessons 
for the student and the literary man. Some of them are wholly esthetical, con- 
taining well-reasoned philosophies in relation to the proper objects of art, and to 
the due training of the mind for the just perception of the beautiful. Here and 
there, a scrap,—a single sentence,—lays bare a volume of inquiry and thought, 
and compels us to pause and close the book, and pursue the suggestion, which, 
like the clue to the labyrinth, unveils satisfactorily what has long been a mystery. 
Occasionally, we have a criticism upon well known, books which we have read 
rather than studied. We note, for example, several very able letters of ScuiLLER 
on Wilhelm Meister,—one of the most admirable of GorTne’s performances. 
Poetry and art, the drama and philosophy, are thus discussed, not formally, but 
incidentally, and without pretension, through the quiet, unaffected medium of 
friendly correspondence. And, sometimes, we have daring thoughts and visions, 
and glowing passages, and apothegmns and epigrams, when we least expect 
them,—a treasure and a surprise together. 

This volume is translated by Mr. Georce H, Catvert, of Baltimore. It is to 
be followed by another, which will comprise the whole correspondence between 
these great German contemporaries. We thank Mr. Catvert for what he has 
done. He has done it well. His was the mind for this performance. Thoroughly 
master of the German,—thoroughly imbued. with the mood, and a devoted admir- 
er of the genius of these two poets,—he seems to have caught their spirit, as well 
as their thoughts, in the translation which he has made, of their writings, from 
the German language to ourown. We had almost said that Mr. Catvert was 
too much an admirer of these masters. We are not sure that they have not, in 
some degree, made his own genius subject to that which he so much admires. It 
is the fault of his own writings, mostly, to be somewhat too German, when he 
might be nobly and truly native and original. He is the author of several works, 
the chief objection to which, is, that they have not been of a sort sufficiently to 
task his devotion. We turn to his miscellanies, with some regret, that so much 
real merit as they display, should not have commanded greater pains-taking in 
his plans and conceptions. This neglect and deficiency, by the way, is, according 
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to his favorites,—we have tried, but in vain, to look up the passages in which 
the opinion occurs—the great literary fault and deficiency of theage. The grand 
particular in which the ancients seem to have had the advantage over us, con- 
sists in the completeness and symmetry of their productions. They seem to 
have had no fragmentary literature. All was unique, and the finish of a work 
seems to have been held essential to the integrity and value of a conception, 
The reproach lies at the door of Gorerue quite as much at that of his admirer: 
The variety of his occupations, the levity with which he turns from task to task 
and from topic to topic, seem to have been adverse to his excellence. In this 
matter Scui.uer has the better reputation. Not so startling, but more perfect— 
not so grand, but more human—the writings of ScHiLLEr are destined, as we 
imagine, to a more wide and various, if less select audience than his great con- 
temporary. We could wish that Mr. Catvert, would adopt the plan of the for- 
mer, and re-mould his fragments, and shape them into complete form. He owes 
it to his own genius—which is considerable—to his own tastes, which, if not sym- 
metrical, are pure and delicate, and may be rendered quite as perfect and fine, 
as they are elevated and faithful. His thoughts and fancies merit far better cos- 
tume and arrangement than he has yet been at the pains to bestow upon them. 


He has caught from the German muse all that he needs for stimulus and direc- * 


tion. Let him now consult his own, do her justice, insist on her being less imi- 
tative, and secure the certainty of being more captivating and more worthy to 
captivate. We donot speak at random. We have been at some pains to pro- 
cure all the publications of Mr. Catvert—his Count Julian, his Cabiro, his Don 
Carlos, his Miscellanies in prose and verse—all of them produetions more or 
less crude, but more or less indicative of the intellectual resources of the writer. 
The translation before us, persuades us that our author has made considerable 
progress in self culture, and that he is now much better prepared than ever to 
lay himself out for the composition of an original work which shall do him honor. 
We urge the effort upon him, and look with hope and confidence to the result. 
Once more, we thank him for the present volume, and trust soon to be put in- 
possession of its successor. We commend it to all readers who honestly seek 
to be awakened to the higher considerations of philosophy, and the nicer aims 
of art. [Witey & Purnam. 


FLOWER, Fruit AND THORN PIECES. 


Jean Pauy Freperick Ricuter, the author of this volume, is one of. the most 
capricious, fantastic and playful of all the modern writers of Germany. With 
a wild and mischievous fancy, a capacious Memory, and various reading, he 
subjects every thing which he lays his hands on to a garb and color of his own. 
You must not only see the particular thing that he beholds, but you must see it 
through his peculiar medium of vision; and his caprices are such, that, unless 
you are prepared, at the outset, liberally to allow for his sportive humour, the 
object which he seeks to show you is in danger of escaping from your sight alto- 
gether. He seems perversely resolved never to be serious—never, at least, to 
persevere earnestly to a profound finish with the object which he has in hand; 
and never to be really resolved on that to which he professes to call your, and to 
confine his own, attention. Yet, take him with his humour, let him have play, yield 
yourself to his sports, and watch attentively his progress, and the method makes 
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itself apparent through the madness, and there is a vein of wholesome thought 
and of becoming seriousness that rises to subdue and to qualify all his caprices 
and fantastics. Full of fancy, abundant in his comparisons, with a strong poetic 
impulse, and a peculiar richness of image and figure, he startles you ever and 
anon, with a grace and a beauty, growing out of his most grotesque associations. 
As it is the peculiarity in Rerzscu’s masterly outlines to endow all the auxilia- 
ries of the scene with the gloomy and demoniac character which is its moving 
Spirit, so it seems the merrier design of Ricurer to draw the pleasing and the 
bright, from the grotesque*and the capricious. There is a story in this volume— 
but it is not by the story that the book is to be commended. ‘That is purely sub- 
servient to the fancies and the philosophies of the author. Its sketches of do- 
mestic life are frequently happy and very naive and natural. In little bits of 
pathos, gushing up every now and then like some struggling fountain that takes 
advantage of a. chasm, to shoot upward from the earth into the sunlight, you will 
be occasionally reminded of the caprices, or if you please, the affectations of 
Sterne. But Ricnter is scarcely a person of affectations. His peculiarities 
seem natural to the genius of the man. They.are at all events habitual. They 
give the peculiar character to every thing that he writes—soften his satire, 
elevate his humbler traits, and disarm of their solemn stiffnesses those fea- 
tures which, in other authors, we sometimes find unendurably tedious. JEAN 
Pavt is not a writer to be reed as we run. We must go patiently along with 
him, listen respectfully to whatever he says, and sift it closely, fur, however silly 
it may seem, on the first blush, it is not so certain that it does not embody some 
‘thing sharp at our expense. In plain terms, Jean Pact is a wit, who covers his 
. darts in flowers, and looks so good-naturedly while he flings them, that one can- 
* not be persuaded to believe that there is any mischief in the sportsman. The 
present translation is a good one. [James Munroe & Co. 


ITIome. By Miss Sepcwick. 

Miss Sepewicx is one of our favorites—one of those writers whom we find it 
always very safe to commend. This little story presents us with a very lovely 
piciure of a well trained family, and, incidentally, and by way of contrast, with 
several very painful scenes occurring in families which lack this best of all bles- 
sings for the young. The importance of training is justly insisted on. We have 
an immense deal of teaching and but little training. Our young people will 
never grow to what they may be, and what they should be, until they rid them- 
selves of much of the former, and, in its place, substitute a great deal more of 
the latter. But we despair of this, until we see realized the suggestion of Ma- 
dame Campan to Napo.eon. We must begin with the education of mothers. They 
are responsible for all the training of the young. The character of a child is 
made in the first twelve years of its life. Its habits are formed and they con- 
stitute the character of the child, Attend to these habits—see that your young 
has good ones—and you need give yourself but little concern about their princi- 
ples. Principles, indeed, are only names for habits. As there is no tyranny so 
infiexible as habit, the importance of such as are good, is obvious to the least 
considerate mind. This story inculcates this lesson, and, as is usual with our 
author, does so as effectually perhaps 


, aS it could be done by the lessons of any 
writer. We are sorry to speak of blemishes in the writings of Miss Sepawicx, 
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She is one of those women who are above ordinary prejudices. The occasional 
flings at the South, in this little volume, are in bad taste, and seem to have been 
very unnecessarily lugged in. Besides, she herself may reasonably doubt, upon 
reflection, not less the justice than the taste of her censures. It is by no means 
a proper lesson to teach a Yankee boy, that the Americans are distinguished for 
their good temper above the people of France, England and Ireland. The fact is 
by no means certain. But, evenif true, the lesson is full of evil, as Miss Sepewick 
ought to know, as it is coupled with the most outrageous self complacency and 
assurance. As little is it in good taste, or, we venture to say, according to truth, 
to insist that the Southern people must be excepted from the benefits of this eulo- 
gium. It saddens us to think that Miss Sepewicx only arrived at this conclusion, 
as it was necessary to discover the specially evil moral consequences of slavery. 
Her experience has scarcely been of that kind which would enable her to judge 
for herself, truly, so as to establish this broad line of division between our people. 
But the comparison was not called for by the lesson. It was an unnecessary and 
wanton fling at our institutions, and is farther objectionable, as it forbore to show 
to the reader, what are usually supposed to be the not ungenial, the not unfriend- 
ly, nor ungrateful fruits, growing out of the same institution. If slavery ren- 
ders the Southern man more irascible than his neighbors—it is also supposed to 
increase his elevation of spirit and character, his hospitality, his courage, his 
disdain of meanness, his scorn of what is basely selfish, or sycophantic. We 
do not ask that this shall be said in our favor—but we do say, that, if one side of 
the picture is to be shown, a sense of what is just should call for an equally hon- 
est display of the other. But the whole reference to the subject was wrong and 
unbecoming—calculated to increase the vanity of our people—to increase the 
antipathies pervading the different sections of our country—to foster disgusts and 
dislikes on the one side, and to stimulate that already bloated spirit of phari- 
saical self conceit, which daily assures itself of those special smiles of heaven, 
of which other countries are not to be suffered to partake. If there be one folly 
in our country more utterly loathsome than another, to good sense and to decency, 


most certainly it is this; and it is with great sorrow that we see a person so en- 


lightened as Miss Sepewick, and so truly interested for the moral welfare of the 
citizen, contributing, in however slight degree, to stimulate and strengthen it 
{James Munroe & Co. 


THE NATIONAL VoLtuME. M. M. Noau 


The veteran editor and author, Major Noau, is at the bottom of this scheme, 
which proposes a volume, compiled from the writings of every author of any 
distinction whom the country has ever produced. The work is to be a splendid 
one in externals. What it will be intrinsically it would be hazardous to predict, 
No task could well be more difficult. There are yet no certain standards of lite- 
rary criterion known to the country. The reputation of our authors is scarcely 
yet beyond the influence of local cliquism. Every city has its own little lion, 
upon whose mane it hangs affectionately, and by whose roaring it affirms with 
a becoming fidelity. It so happens, however, that the lion of one community is 
sometimes held to be little more than an ass in another. This is partly due to 
the fact that we have so many publishing communities, This results in an uy 
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certainty of judgment, in most mental, and sometimes even in moral respects. 
The critics are foot to foot on frequent occasions, and the public mind vascillates 
between them. The Apollo at Delphos, is hardly rated so decently at Memphis, 
as the thrice venerable Anubis; and the worshipper at the one place, when he 
wanders into.the other, is allotted the ears of Midas, even if he escape the 
severer fate of Marsyas, if. he unwittingly allows his secret to rise in judgment 
against him, from the reedy hole where he thinks it safely buried. The vast, 
and indeed inappreciable advantages of a single publishing city, for a great na- 
tion, can scarcely yet be understood among us, as it could scarcely be explalned, 

‘ even by those who understand its importance best. A single publishing city 
must be the centre of attraction to all the literary men of the country. Here 
they meet and mingle—here they commune and take counsel of one another. 
Here they contend in intellectual struggles, and, by a fair comparison, in the 
same community, ane tried by the same standards, attain their proper levels, 
The greater part of the publishing of Great Britain is done in London; and 
Paris, proverbially, is the French nation in all respects. The able men in these 
several countries are comparatively unknown—at all events they are unheard— 
until they appear in the capital. The capital is the great course for trial and 
display. The capital, in fact, becomes a vast assembly before which the cham- 
pions contend for the prizes of merit—where, also—and this is one of the sources 
of just judgment among the multitude—where also the audience is quite too 
large, to permit of the detrimental influence of cliques and clans ;—where it is 
large enough to render judgment without dread of rebuke, and rich enough to 
reward merit without materially abridging its own resources. When our pub- 
lishing cities shall be reduced to one—and that probably New-York—we shall 
really have-a better hope of correct standards of literary judgment than now,— 
with a potent voice of self, ascending equally from the banks of the Charles, 
the Schuylkill and the Hudson. Our public judgment is now so greatly unset- 
tled in regard to our literary claimants, that individual editors—even where they 
rank so well as Major Noau—will be at some loss to decide upon them. That 
he is known to be usually so indulgent a critic, will not help the matter greatly, 
He will find that the task he has undertaken, is a very ungracious one, and we 
wish him well through it, 


UNDINE AND SINTRAM 


The Baron pe La Morre Fovave, the author of these remarkable romances, 
is generally considered, we believe, in his own country, as no unworthy com- 
panion, in another department, of Goetne and Scuitier. Certainly, there are 
merits in these stories, of an originality and interest, to entitle him very worthily 
to this connection. Undine is more properly a legend of fancy—a sort of Ger-. 
man “Arabian Nights” story. It is simple in its design, after an old fashion not 
yet time-worn, but worked out very elaborately by the most graceful and beauti- 
ful details, Undine is an imperfect being—half human, half elemental—who 
is made whole—endowed with a soul—by love. The allegory is one to be traced 
in our religion, natural and revealed, and may be found associated with a thou- 
sand of our superstitions of less artificial structure. The hero, as soon as he 
loves, endows the object of his affections with a soul—which before was not in 
her possession. This soul, the moment that he ceases to love—he loses, and is 
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himself lost. We cannot give, in the brief space accorded to these notices— 
nor indeed do we desire to give—any precise idea of the mode and machinery 
by which this allegory is developed. Let it suffice tosay that the legend is 
equally imaginative and interesting, simple yet thoughtful, and so gracefully 
combined, with such proper adjuncts and illustrations, as prove the happiest 
artistical and imaginative endowments in the possession of our author. 
“Sintram” is a work of ‘the same order, and is very properly published in con- 
nection with “Undine.” The general scheme of the tale is not dissimilar. As 
in the former, the first dawn of love is the acquisition of a soul, so in Sintram, 
the consciousness of the same influence, brings the hero into possession of reli- 
gion. The human nature is rendered alive and active in the one instance, and 
the spiritual and immortal nature, in the other. We see in this last the struggle 
with bad passions, wild superstition, and a diseased and: frenzied mood—and 
these all made subject to the more potent principle that, taking the form of beauty, 
appeals to the latent sensibilities. This allegory is, if possible, more complete, 
more exquisitely developed, and of a loftier character than the former. Asa 
tale merely, it will probably be less attractive. Both, however, will be read 
with delight by all who can sympathise with a pure taste and glowing Teutonic 
imagination. Some of the scenes in both—some of the struggles—are very pow- 
erful; and there is a chastity in the conceptions, and a grace in the pictures and 
illustrations which fasten themselves on the memory with something of the 
charm of a delicious moonlight, and wild, rich music, brought to us dver sub- 
dued but swelling waters. [Witey & Putnam. 


Writincs oF HucH Swinton LEGARE. 


We congratulate our readers and the public on the prospect which is before 
them of a complete collection of the writings of Hucu S. Lecarse. The publi- 
cation will issue from the press of our publishers, of whom it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that they will execute their part of the work in the best style of typo- 
graphical excellence. The profits of the edition will enure to the benefit of the 
amiable surviving sister of the author, The compilation will be made by one 
or more of the friends of Mr. Lecare. The names of Mr. Petiaru and Col. 
Preston have been mentioned for this duty, and, in their hands, it need not be 
said to the Southern public, that there can be no doubt about the perfect proprie- 
ty and just judgment which will be exercised in the selection, Touching this 
part of their labors, we may remark that, in the case of a writer like Mr. Lr- 
GARE—a writer at once so correct, generally, and so frequently suggestive—none 
of his published papers—in literary matters at least—should be omitted from 
the collection. It may be that some of his papers in the Southern Review, may 
have been hurried ones—may lack some of the requisites of a complete analy- 
sis;—but the original thought which they furnish—the passing fancy—the 
curious felicity of style—the happy exhortation or remark—with which these 
papers abound—are all too precious to be discarded because of any lack of sym- 
metry or elaboration in the performance as a.whole. After all, it is the occa- 
sional idea, the detached sentiment, the aphorism, the phrase—by thought and 
felicity of expression suited to proverbial utterance—and not their complete 
works—by which many great authors survive. We would not that any of these 
should be omitted from the writings of LeGare. 
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HUMAN MAGNETISM. WiLEy & PuTNAM. 


Tue preface of the writer before us reminds us of the monitory line of the 
poet— 






































“And those who came to scoff remained to pray.” 


He was applied to by a highly intelligent friend, who furnished ample material— 
as was thought for such an object—to write a treatise against mesmerism. The 
study of this material wrought his conversion. Mr. W. Newnuam, by whom 
this book is written, is the author of another and a kindred work, of which we 
know nothing, but which is said to have its merits—entitled “The Reciprocal 
Influence of Body and Mind.” The volume before us professes to be given to 
a dispassionate inquiry into the claims of “Human Magnetism’—better known 
as animal magnetism or mesmerism—and makes an attempt to show the utility 
of its application for the relief of human suffering. We have not read the work 
and must take.our time about it. The subject is one quite too interesting and 
too important, to be set aside or hurried over lightly. Magnetism has now en- 
tered completely into the popular faith. It has passed out of the hands of pro- 
fessional men, and this certainly gives assurance of the safety of any truth which 
it may contain. The people never surrender a truth which they have once got 
into possession, and the sneers of those who deny it, are only felt by those who 
are more solicitous of their social than their moral position. For these reasons 
there is less outcry just now about mesmerism, when it is almost every where 
practised, than a year ago when the subject was but very little known. In this 
respect, and to this extent, it has shared the fate of phrenology—which, obsti- 
nately contested at the beginning, has at last succeeded in influencing the meta- 
physics of the age. But to Mr. Newnuam’s book. The few pages which we 
have examined promise a philosophical treatment of the subject. Our author 
is decidedly a better thinker than writer. We might have dispensed with the 
chapter which gravely goes to prove, in this enlightened nineteenth century— 
this era of the rationalist and the utilitarian—that magnetism is not the result 
of Satanic agency. The remaining subjects are of the highest interest:—such 
are—l. The applicability of magnetism to the relief of medical and surgical 
disease ;—2. On the qualifications of magnetizers;—3. On magnetism and clair- 
voyance;—4, On prévision;—5. Phreno-magnetism and eztase. 


POLITICAL ANNALS OF SouTH-CAROLINA. BurGES & JAMES. 


Ay elaborate article originally published in the Southern Quarterly Review, 
and now thrown into pamphlet form, frem the pen, it is stated, of Mr. J. B. De 
Bow, one of the Editors of that periodical. It covers a great deal of ground, 
and, to be analyzed rightly, would demand more time than we can give it. We 
may observe, en passant, that our reviewer speaks, sometimes, of persons of char- 
acter, in language which—whatever may have been their faults—seems to us 
quite too harsh and unqualified. We are not ignorant of the errors and the pre- 
judices of Mr. Justice Trorr and of Governor Moore, for example, but we 
are far from willing to recognize the propriety of those extreme terms of op- 
probrium in which they are sometimes mentioned by the Reviewer, who should 
not have forgotten that the politics of ‘the former were to be tried by the 
standards of his own time, and not by those of ours; and that, in the case of the 
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latter, the best authority is not that of OLpmixon. Our reviewer’s style occa- 
sionally passes into an abruptness which is sometimes rather startling thar 
grateful. This mode of utterance would better suit the orator than the writer. 
In other respects, we can only say that the article betrays considerable research 
and industry. How deeply the author has pursued his subject, and whether he 
has fairly collated his authorities, are points which we have not had leisure to 
examine. 


THe Book oF THE ARMY. APPLETONS. 


Tuis is a handsome octavo, comprising a general military history of the Uni- 
ted States, from the period of the Revolution to the present time. It is illustra- 
ted by numerous engravings on wood and copper. The type and paper are good, 
and the work will no doubt delight and inform a numerous class throughout the 
country, who would scarcely seek the truth in more expensive and more able 
chronicles. But Mr. Joun Frost does his work too hurriedly; his style is slip- 
shod and clumsy—too much so fora historian, and he relies too much upon 
newly made authority. We object, for example, that Mr. Joun Frost should so 
frequently quote from the previous histories of Mr. Joun Frost. This, to say 
the least, is in very bad taste, and may be construed to signify a desire, simply, 
to make one book the medium for advertising another. Besides, Mr. Frost is 
only a compiler of American history in brief, and we prefer that he should draw 
his authorities from the right sources. We are constrained to ask also what 
Morray it is, to whom, as to an historian of the United States, he makes such 
frequent reference? We frankly confess our ignorance of any chronicler by 
this name to whom creditis to be given before Ramsay, Marsuatu, Botta, STep- 
MAN, Gorpon, and many others. These are small objections, which concern the 
taste of the author, rather than the reader, who will no doubt find his volume 
quite as truthful as its appearance is attractive. 


CHANNING ON SELF CULTURE. 


Ir is almost matter of supererogation, in addressing any class of readers in 
our country, to say any thing in regard to the claims of Dr. Cuannine to their 
attention and respect. The beautiful little essay before us, is marked by the most 
decided charaéteristics of his mind;—by great purity and transparency of ex- 
pression; by accuracy and grace of thought; by an expansive merality, and by 
traits of reflection equally sound and excursive. Addressed to the uneducated 
classes of our country, it is happily adapted to their hopes and capacities. It 
inculcates forcibly the duties to self, as being, in truth, at the bottom of all their 
duties, whether to society or nature—whether to country or to God. We cor- 
dially commend its lessons of propriety, of virtue, of energy, of endeavor, to all 
those who honestly desire to take and to fill the places to which they are entitled 
by their intellectual resources, and to which they should earnestly urge their 
claims. The institutions of our country are in great degree founded upon a gen- 
eral assumption in behalf of the capacities and self culture of the people. It 
should be the aim of the citizen not to defeat the hopes of our ancestors, nor to 
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baffle their elevating designs in favor of the race. This little book will heip 
them in their labors. lt is beautifully printed, in a nice little pocket volume, 
constituting a very proper gift to the young moralist and thinker. [James Mun- 
ROE & Co. 


Gvuy’s MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


WE have no reason to doubt that this is the best work extant on the interest- 
ing subject of which it treats. Indeed, we know of no other work in the Eng- 
lish language which will compare with it. Some pamphlets we have read, brief, 
comprehensive tracts, discussing some one or other of the principles which are 
all examined here, and written with ability ;—but for copiousness of illustration 
and general excellence of performance, this is unquestionably the most eligible 
publication. "We need scarcely say that it is a work almost equally interesting 
to all the professions—to the doctor and the lawyer; to the divine; to the coroner 
and magistrate, and, in short, to every good citizen who may feel anxious to pre- 
serve the proper application of justice. Dr. Ler, the American Editor, has added 
largely to the value of the English work, by materials drawn chiefly from Ameri- 
can facts, and adapted to the necessities of our country. [Harper & Broruers. 


Mr. CooPER. NOTE TO THE ARTICLE “ROMANCE,” AT PAGE 427. 


Tue writer of the three brief notes at pp. 427-8 of the present issue, (which, 
by the way, should, but for an inadvertence of the printer, have been published 
under the general head of “Leaves from a Portfolio,”) while speaking of a pas- 
sage in one of the writiugs of Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper, has permitted himself 
to indulge in a tone of disparagement, which, upon reflection, we are persuaded 
to think he would have been sorry to have felt or shown. Himself a man of 
genius, he would readilv have understood what was due to such, even where it 
was sometimes coupled with erroneous opinion. We can hardly appreciate yet 
what is due to Mr. Cooper, not merely for the intrinsic beauty and worth of his 
writings, but for his courage, his patriotism, and the resolution which he has 
always shown to do justice to his country, even at the risk of losing her coun- 
tenance and favor. Mr. Cooper is a more truthful than fanciful writer, more 
utilitarian than imaginative, and better at description than invention. We can 
easily understand how the character of his genius should make him disparage 
the sentimental and the romantic in his cursory expressions; but that offers no 
good reason why we should disparage him. Such, we are sure, was not the 
intention of the writer of the paragraph in question, and we pen this note quite 
as much in justice to him as to Mr. Cooper. We are yet too poor, as a nation; 
in our intellectual possessions, to suffer the claims of any one really able writer 
to be slurred over by an unconsidered sentence, or by the hasty and passionate 
judgment even of a brother. 




















